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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 





The LENT TERM will commence on Monday the 16th 


uary. 
a for admission can be examined at the Institution, 
on Thursday, the 12th January, at 11 o’clock, and every follow- 


ing Thursday at the same hour, 
By order. JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat, Acapemy or Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 
OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness o Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 


President—The Earl ot DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


PRIZE VIOLIN. 
One of the Valuable Cremona Violins, bequeathed to this 
Institution, by the late Charles Kelsall, Esq., will be given 
aga Prize (should sufficient merit be exhibited), to the best 
Violin Student, who shall have been a Pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Music, during the three Terms immediately pre- 


ceding Christmas, 1871. 
by order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat Acapsmy or Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 
SIGNOR SIVORI. 
i ESSRS. RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE, & CO. 
beg to announce that Signor SIVORI (the celebrated 
Violinist), having completed his Tour with Signor Mario, has 
returned to town for the season. All communications respect- 
sg ge to be addressed to Mr. es | Carte, Messrs. 
Rudall, R 


ose, Carte, & Co, Opera, Concert and Choir Agency, 
2, Charing-cross, London, 8. W. 


DME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 
Guitar and Concertina, begs to inform her friends and 
paris that she has returned to town for the winter season. 38, 


elbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
M ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of{Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


\' R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 50, Mopnina@ton-noaD, or Cramer & Co., 
201,Regent-street. 


\ R. HARLEY VINNING will Sing at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 27th inst., a new baritone 
ena “The Watchfire,” written by himself, and composed ex- 
aay him by J. L, Hatton. Mr. H. Vinning returns to 
Nov. 7th. Address, 18, Malcolm-road, Penge, S.E. 
\ R. MAYBRICK will be at liberty to accept 
engagements after December 25th. Address, care ot 
Messrs. Hutchins and Romer, 9, Conduit-street, W.; and Mr. 
George Dulby, 52, New Bond-street, W. 
































ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, GREAT CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, AND SHOPS ADJOINING. 
Z Mr. BRANCH, 
On Wepyespay, the 11! day of January next, at two for half- 
= baa o'clock precisely in the afternoon, at the Law Associa- 
rooms, Cook-street, Liverpool, in one or more lots, and 






LL those valuable Leasehold PREMISES, 
known as the Royal Amphitheatre, Great Charlotte- 


Roe-st and in th 
Duncan, Mr. sae so and 


This Property has a fron e to Great Charlotte-street, of 77 






40 area of about 1400 su uare yards 





r the residue of a term of 75 years, from 
May, 1853, at a Peppercorn Rent. 
Amphi 

by the late Mr. W 

as a highly desirable 
hands of Mr. 

offer for a lease of 














— tosuch Conditions as may be determined at the time of 


treet, Liverpool, and the Four SHOPS adjoining thereto and 
e respective occupations of Mr. 


is to Roe-street (to which last 
street there is a frontage of 99 feet 5 inches), and com- 


8q) y . 
of the whole is Leasehold under the Corporation of 
7th day 


was conducted for many years, with 
. R. My ee the proprietor, 

theatrical property. It 
Copeland’s representatives, who have 
theatre at arent of 
to expend a large sum in 


NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE SEASON. 


NOW READY, 
THE NEW QUADRILLE, 


“LADY OF LORNE,” 


ON THE FOLLOWING SCOTCH AIRS: 





Argyle is my Name. Wilt thou be my dearie ? 
Campbell’s are comin’. a hn ay High- 
F and Laddie. 
A Be oy Moy my Hey, the bonnie Breast- 
son oe knots. 
I'm r eryoung tomalry| what's a’ the steer, 
7 : Kimmer ? 
I lo’e na a Laddie but AND 
ane. The Argyle Bowling 
Come under my plaidie. Green. 


By ALISTER M°ALISTER. 





Beautifully Tllustrated with Portrait, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 

201, REGENT STREET, W. 





LADY OF LORNE LANCERS, 


FOUNDED ON WELL-KNOWN SCOTTISH 
MELODIES AND REELS, 


By F. GODFREY. 


BANDMASTER OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEARLY READY, 


THE LADY OF LORNE CALEDONIANS. 


ON SCOTTISH AIRS. 
By T. BARRETT. 





Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by Michael Watson. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





IN PREPARATION, 


THE LADY OF LORNE WALTZES, 


ON SCOTCH MELODIES. 
By F. GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
Loxpox: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED. 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





IN PREPARATION, 


THE LADY OF LORWE GALOP, 


ON SCOTCH AIRS. 
By F. GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon:. CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 











New Year's Gift. 
SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
By MRS. J. W. BLISS (MISS LINDSAY), 
No. 1—“‘THE ROBIN,” 
With beautifully illustrated Title. 
Post free for 18 stamps. 
London : Lamnony Cock & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond-street. 





New Year's Gift. 
“LITTLE DITTIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN.” 


SIX NEW SONGS BY 
EDWARD WALTER HAMILTON, 
Price net : Three Shillings. 
London ; Lamponn Cock & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond-street, 


he PROFESSOR'S POCKET-BOOK and 

DAILY and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY for 
1871. Compiled under the direction of M, JULES BENEDICT, 
To Musical Professors and others this work is invaluable inas- 
much as space is allotted in the Diary to each hour in the day 
from 8 a.m. to8 p.m. Bound in Roan, price 8s. ; free by post 
8s. 2d. Rupa, Rosz, Carre, & Co, 20, Charing-cross, 
London, 8. W. 


EW-YEAR’S CHIMES. A _ New Song. 
Words by Miss Helen Burnside; Music by W. T. 


WRIGHTON, Beautifully Illustrated Title, 2s. ; free by post 
for 18 stamps, 


N DLLE. LIEBHART will Sing Mr, Wrighton’s 

New and Popular Song, NORAH, SWEET NORAH, at 
Erith, on the 9th of January. Order of all Musicsellers. Free 
by post for 18 stamps, 


"WHERE'S A SWEET WILD ROSE. Vocal 

Duet. By the Composer of ‘“ What are the Wild Waves 
Saying?” ‘The Gipsy Countess,” ‘‘The Flower Gatherers,” 
&c, “A very charming duet.”"—Vide Stamford Mercury. 
Free by post for 24 stamps. London: Ropgnt Cocks & Co. 


fe BRIDAL QUADRILLES for the PIANO- 
FORTE, by STEPHEN GLOVER, Finely Illustrated, 
4s.; free by post for 24 stamps. 

London: Published only by Ronzar Cocgs & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street. Order everywhere. 








— 





NEW SONG BY HENRY SMART, 
“THE BIRD AND THE LUTE.” 


Words by F. ENOCH, 
Price 8s. 


Suitable for Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
W HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF- 
e HOURS with the bes: composers. BLUMENTHAL 
and SCHUMANN nowready. Solo, 4s., duet, 5s, Accompani- 
ments: Flutes, Violin, and Violoncello, 1s. each. 
Craman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London, Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 








en, $ 
‘erms and full particulars on app'ication to 
Ferm * GEORGE ¥F, GYNGELL, Secretary. 


HOIR MASTER wanted, for a Church in 
Clapton, Service fully Choral, A resident preferret. 
Address, A. Z.,care of Mr. Vickers, 2, Cowpers-court, Cornhill. 








STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
X OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s, 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, “i 
. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
more a ™ 5 velleving violent fits o! fear ~y . 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 


Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 
271, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 





For in and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of Tent has maintained ae ee eee oe 
arter of a century, and the flattering monials received 
from Grisi, ni, Lablache, and: meng of te € and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great No V or 
Public Speaker be without this invaluable Lossnge, Lo 
be obtained of all and Retail Chemists in tho United 


Kingdom, 
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CRAMER’S CRAMER’S CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC, | EDUCATIONAL COURSE. | GLEE SINGER’S LIBRARY 
‘ ' . 
IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, ees 
. Price 1s. each. Post free for 18. 2d. in Stamps. & a 
No. 8. d. 1, The Bee (Glee for four voices) .....,.++++.J. Elliott 0 9 
1. Bethlehem ........ --Gounod 0 8 2. The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), T. Moore ; 
: is Hosti Geant 6 ¢ COURSE FOR PIANOFORTE. Forgive blest shade ...... 60.000 e000 - Calleott 0 9 
2. O Salutaris Hostia.......00.000+ .G 2 RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the : . : 
oll — = 8. "Twas Nature’s Gay Day (Glee for three voices) .... ,, 
3. Ave Verum veceeses.Gounod 0 & J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
te er satin nae pales on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples Barham Livius 9 9 
4. The Faded Rose... ...0..ssceeeeeceeeeede G, Calleott 0 3 Raye, with o Print bmp | ag Principal Major and Minor 4. By Celia’s Arbour (Glee for four voices) ..W. Horsley 9 9 
6. Sweet Vesper Hymn ......ssseeeseeeeeee+eH. Smart 0 3 RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 5. O Happy Fair (Glee for three voices), Shield; Breathe 
P P : , , &e. i 2 ee 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A.Macfarren 0 8| works of Cram Jags bow Bog ~ Ly? hy ow oan Se soft, ye Winds (Glee for three voices) ..W. Paxton 0 3 
oe with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic | 6. Charity (Trio for equal voices) ..............Rossini 0 3 
7. Lallaby ssersersesesreeseerenerceeessoeds BAIDDY Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. : : 
: eg . 7. Discord (Glee for four voices), 8. Webbe, Sen.; She 
8. Merrily wake Music's Measure ..............Barnett 0 8 RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little ; 
- ‘ who lies here (Round) ......ccccccccsccsseccssce O 8 
/ Fantasias pr sive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
D. Cradle SONG.......+ceeeceeseeeeeeeeeeseeeH. Smart 0 8] trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more| 8. Faith (Trio for equal voices) ..........++++++Rossini 0 3 
a advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
10. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale's Funeral Hymn)....Willing © 3] with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 9. Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), R. Spofforth ; 
11. Harvest Home sevevesG. A. Macfarren 0 8 Oy FOURTH BOOK will contain Drink to Me only with thine Eyes (Glee for three 
, , DP ssiedicasen 1 Pe — am ll » ny = ms — oop Seats WED dé ccineentiainiawnssescmr mouse ae 
0 5] an re orks with a few short E 8 wit ial 
12, The Miller ........se+eeeeeseeeeeeeG. A, Macfarren objects i xercise! spec 10. When shall we three meet again (Ballad), W. Horsley ; 
13. In, the Early Beam of Morning sxeonnceee W. Balfe 0 3 RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various Lightly tread, tis hallowed ground (Glee for three 
14, All is still ..........seeeeeeeerees G. A. Macfarren 0 3 tke ine introductory to the Pieces contained in the " Basan haere a oar mn eet 02 
; o ee 8. 
15. By Babylon's Wave.....ssssececveeeenecees Gounod 0 6 RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from ce yp deterred mols » are 
V.¥. Becker 0 8 the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, sees annie stole my heart ) o8 
16. Cheer up, Companions ........ 0.00 eee t. Becker Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil | 12, See our oars with feather’d spray, Sir John Stevenson ; 
will have been in t t tice of ti 
97. Ro Bence en Math 0. cocscosccccccveccccsd Gath © Bl Bak ec ey een eee By ee Ah! how, Sophia (Catch) ........0cessesscssoseee 08 
18. Bless’d be the Home ........ .eseeeed. Benedict 0 2 ‘hr— ER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- | 13. Gallant an gaily on the waves riding (Glee for three 
1 Snowd H.Smart 0 8 posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. voices) ; Sweet blossom (Glee for three voices) .., 
19. Crocuses and Snowdrops ....600. e005 eee ee Hl RAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours ion Edn Ke 
£0 fe, BADR AD «wr ersorrerenpoe cect SD OF ee hc Mendelescha, Cramer, Steibelt, Gerndale 14. Sae the conquering hero comes .............-Handel @ 2 
21. The Joys of Spring.. ....s+ssesseeeeeeeeeeeH. Smart 0 8 RAMER'S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies | 15. Where art thou, Beam of Light, Sir H. R. Bishop; 
22. May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee ‘ /) from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- As on the mournful Poplar Bough, Dr. Callcott .. 0 2 
: ‘orte. 
. A. Macfarren 0 38 . 16. Hail, Smiling Morn, R. Spofforth; Lordly Gallants 
saaathaeey ite RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern |** “%> Sue ” fe 
43. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art!....M. W. Balfe 0 6 School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. r. 60.00 s01n000 be 66:00:00 00.0000 gp bob connes 
J. Benedict 0 8 RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred | 17- Andyeshall walk in Silk Attire, H. Mulliner ; Blessed 
$4. Thoaghte of Home.....0.0. gibt: wi tris Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. is he (Canon), Dr. Callcott ........... s>psnnea ae 
26. O, hear ye not, Maidens .......++0..++++ee11. Smart 0 8 RAMER'S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 18. Oh! I could whisper thee a Tale, J. Jolly ; Call to Re- 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high ....G.A. Macfarren 0 3 Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). membrance (Canon), Dr. Callcott....+.secesssseees 0 2 
i 4 > tle Traveller, Dr. Callcott ; Rosemary, 
7". H to Cynthia.........+sceccecesessee H. Smart 0 8 19. Oh, tarry, gen 7 ; 
pith soon -" COURSE FOR VOICE. Be RIE a winonsiene sitet 
28. In Days of Lang Syne......seeeceeeees . Niedermeyer RAMER'S VOCAL TUTOR, containin the 90, Hark | the sate cites ment .. 0 eee 
. , udiments of Music, an e Necessary Instractions for 
29. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace © 8) 1°’ perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, | 21. Lone Dweller of the Rock ........++.«..Dr, Calleott 0 3 : 
80. Light as Fairy foot can fall........C. M. Von Weber 0 8 wey ae.  Solteggi, — ag in One and Two Parts. | 4. park! Apollo strikes the Lyre ............«.Bishop #2 | 
81. Fi'l the Shining Goblet .......+++..+++-John Parry 0 8 RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- | 23. Slumber on, my Pretty Babe............C. W. Smith 0 2 ' 
: , / cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two s : rit 
82. The Merry Gipsies.....+00..++0eseees0eeeeTs Welsh 0 8] 04 Three Parts, with Observations and Tllusteations from the | 2 Sleep, Lady, Sleep, Bishop; Come, buy my Cherries 
83. Mild Star of Eve T. Welsh 0 3 | ¥orksof Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. (Catch) J. Stevenson .......+seeesecsceereeeereee 0 
Mild & 1) AY PPerererer eter rT erates eeeee © .. 
1) Psi es RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, qunteining Baer. 25. Swiftly from the mountain’s brow ........8. Webbe 0 2 
84. While Shepherds. (Carol) ..........d. F. Simpson cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works ot ° . 
f he Calipt C. M. Von Weber 0 3 Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Part Songs, &c. &c. 26, The Farewell ........sseeseeeeseeee -- Mendelssohn ‘ ) 
». Glory te ee eoccccoest. Be VO e — 
85. Glory to the Caliph CRAMER'S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 27. Who is Sylvia, what is she?...... ....+.++-.- Bishop 
86. Land of Wonders ....seseseeeeeeeeeeeee se H, Smart 0 3 Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- | 93. Let me careless, T, Linley; There is a Ladie Sweete 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, Ford (1607) 0! 
87. Shepherd's Cot .....0s0.seeceeeeeeeeeeeesZ, Welsh © 3) Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, and Kind, T. Ford (1607).......... eee ce eeeeeees P 
88. In a Cell or Cavern dee Jobn Parry 0 4 Part-Songs by Macfarren and other SHGSEES. ; : 29, Sportive little Trifler, tell me, Bishop ; Yet stay, fair ] 
na Cell or Cavern deep .....see0ese0008 RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises Tally, CAMRAON o<..0.00050000 s00000ckn0ncceusene } 
: ee ae 2 and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads - blows 
80. The Meeting of Ships ........sse0eee0+8++1. Moore 0 Y Mo Schebers, Schira’ Balle, W. allads | 30. Blow, geatle Gales, Bishop; When the Wind : 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne ..Bianchi Taylor © 8 | Hatton. Bishop 0! 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets . t PRS ison 0! ‘ 
1, Tknowa Maiden ....cssessseeeeeeeeeeedohm ond 0 81) ramadan cecitn Hs Benen +] SL. Whe frat wil strike the Deer... .+2s++.. Bish i 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv'ring ........ T. F. Walmsley 0 8 RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 82. Come o’er the eam ye ne " oence os ail 
vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfi 33. When Evening’s Shade (altered from W. Sutor); 
43. Yo Little Birds that Sit and Sing ..........1. Smart 0 8] 6’, cuishrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Meago'Sopracs - aa ; 
first the Mountain Rill G. A. Macfarren 0 8 Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. When all alone, G. Converso (1588) .... e+e ; 
44. At first the Mountain ST TTTTiTT . A. , RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- | 34: Come on the light wing'd Gale, Callcott ; Fair is my , \ 
45. Angels that around us ........++ sees W. V. Wallace 0 8 vations = te in Si ing {outinaedl oy Mennal ee \ 
Garcia, Solf m the cele works of Crescentini, r, : 
46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood jand Pelegrini, and Duets for Saget and Tenor, Mezzo. | 35. Song of the Skylark, Mendelssohn ; When the Earth ( 
G. A. Macfarren 0 8 — and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry is hush’d, L. de Call TETereTerer eee eee 03 ) 
on Smart. 
= ; K ; ever of thee 0 ! 
47. Vintazer’s Evoning Song ....+s+s0s00+ 00+. Mort 0 6 RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- | ® The Chapel Bell, Kreutaer; Whispering ae a 
the Mem’ry of the Brave W.V. Wallace 6 8 vations on the Art of Sin; (concluded), by Manuel | 37. The hunter's farewell ..........++++++ .. Mendelssohn fi 
Py o coos WW. Y, . 
48. Peace to the Mem'ry a : ) agers 25 hg y thoven, Duet by Mac- 38. To W. ‘s power der, Salieci ; Flow, 0 my f 
y Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von We 0 farren, = Ree 
49. Over the Dar sea trics RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing aA. tears, J. Bennett (1598)........ 000. c 
60. Trumpet Blow .........65+ eecesee ovvcerens Gounod 0 4 vanced Solfegai on the ng ea pete af Coseentiet, 89. The Primrose, Mendelssohn ; Come, let’s sing a merry 3 
d Pelegrini ; and a Selec rom the works 0: enry id 
61. My heart's in the Highlands ,.,.....Bianchi Taylor 0 3 aang — round. (Altered from Marschner)........+++++ 
. ini 40. As now the sbades of eve, Dr, Cooke (L782)... 00 ve eee 
62. More brightly than the day-star ....Bianchi Taylor 0 3|(\RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
a wad a celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 41. Once upon my check........s+s0+s00++e0D4, Calleatt 0 $ 
satis Sumas RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing by Whose falls...+s+00seceseeeeed3iahop 0 4 
Songs by Meters Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 42. 0, by rivers, by ~ ; 
David, ti, Levey. (To be continued.) | 
\g . 
re: LONDON: LONDON : 
CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, | CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, | CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 201, REGENT STREET, W. 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE BURIED HEART. 


.. 

The world has lost its olden charm, 
The pleasant days are done ; 

My heart I vainly strove to arm, 
But found its strength forgone. 

The fight is fought, and in defeat 
No wreck of hope I save ; 

Yet bury love with reverence, sweet, 
Give it a soldier's grave, 

Fond heart; 

Give it a soldier's grave. 


II. 
I have not wholly loved in vain 
Nor waged a needless fight, 
If with the last and sharpest pain 
I compass your delight. 
Not even death is bitter all, 
If she whose joy I crave 
Will suffer one soft tear to fall 
Over a lover’s grave, 
Lost heart ; 
Over a lover's grave. 
Ena. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Miss Kate Gordon has been giving her lecture 
entertainment, ‘‘ An Evening with the Ancient and 
Modern Composers, with Illustrations on the Piano- 
forte from the Works of the best Masters,” with 
great success in Scotland. The Scotch press speak 
in high terms of Miss Gordon’s mastery over the 
instrument, and the ease and grace of her move- 
ments. The houses have been crowded. 





The ‘“ Wfessiah’? was performed on Wednesday 
before Christmas at St. George’s Hall, Bradford, 
the audience numbering above 4000 persons. The 
soloists were Mdme. Tietjens, Mdme. Patey, Herr 
Nordblom, Herr Stockhausen, and Mr. Thornton 
Wood. The chorus was formed from the Bradford 
Festival Choral Society, and the instrumental por- 
tion was sustained by Mr. Hallé’s band, Mr. 
Broughton (Leeds) taking charge of the organ. Mr. 
Hallé was the conductor. Both the lady soloists 
were in good voice, and sang the music well. Herr 
Nordblom is hardly equal to the capacity of the hall. 
We have heard the bass music sung better than by 
Herr Stockhausen. Mr. Thornton Wood took the 
recitative and air “‘Thus saith the Lord” and 
“Who shall abide,” and acquitted himself well. 
The chorus and band were everything that could be 
desired. 

The first of this season’s orchestral concerts came 
off in the Kinnaird Hall, Dundee, on. Friday night 
last with success. The orchestral pieces were 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastorale ” symphony, his overture to 
“Fidelio” No. 4, Nicolai’s overture “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and Weber’s overture to 
“Jubel.” The symphony, was rendered in a good 
style, and the overtures were also well played. 
Mdme. Rudersdorff and Mr. Byron were the 
vocalists. Mdme. Rudersdorff was encored in 
Haydn’s beautiful canzonet, “She never told her 
love,” and replied with a humorous Irish ballad. 
Mr. Byron’s were “Il mio tesoro,” from ‘* Don 
Giovanni,” and a song from Mr. Barnby’s “‘Rebekah.” 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, for pianoforte 
and orehestra, was well interpreted by Herr Roth- 
feldt and the band. Mr. Carl Hamilton played a 
fantasia on Scotch airs on the violoncello. A second 
concert was given on the following evening. 





On the evening of the 20th Dr. Leo Kerbusch 
gave a concert of choral and chamber music 
in the Music Hall, Belfast. The program con- 
sisted of selections from the works of Beethoveen, 
Mozart, Macfarren, Pinsuti, Kerbusch, &c. The 
choral music was sung by the members of Dr. 
Kerbusch’s choir ‘* Concordia; the solos being 
given by the Misses Richardson, Mr. Thackeray 
(tenor), Mus. Bac. Oxon, and Mr. W. Wood (bass), 
of the Armagh Cathedral Choir. Dr. Kerbusch was 
also sted by Herr Elsner (violoncello) and Mr. 











Hanlon (violin). The concert opened with Mozart's 
motet, ‘‘O God, when Thou appearest.” The 
feature of the evening was an original cantata, by 
Dr. Kerbusch, ‘‘In the beginning was the word.” 
This work possesses great freshness and variety. 
The opening chorus is succeeded by a solo for bass; 
a tenor solo follows, which is succeeded by a duet 
for soprano and contralto. The cantata concludes 
with a chorus, ‘* And we beheld His glory,” in which 
the composer makes use of the fugue to great advan- | 
tage, and which the members of the “ Concordia ah 
gave with spirit. Pinsuti’s ‘In this hour of softened 
splendour,”’ was encored. Fesca’s grand trio in B| 
flat, for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte followed, 
and the concert was brought to a close by Beet- | 
hoven’s grand chorus, ‘ Hallelujah,” from the | 
** Mount of Olives,” sung in honour of the cen-| 
tenary of the composer. Dr. Kerbusch acted as | 
conductor, and presided at the piano. 





Mr. J. D. Beveridge took his benefit at the| 
Theatre Royal, Belfast, on the evening of Friday | 
the 23rd inst., Byron’s “ Lancashire Lass”? and 
Boucicault’s ‘ Jessie Brown” were the pieces played. 
In addition to these, Mr. T. Nerney gave some 
capital imitations of well-known actors, and Mr. 
Beveridge delivered a rhyming address, specially 
written for the occasion by Mr. H. J. Byron. The 
program was executed to the evident satisfaction of 
the audience. ‘ 7'he Lancashire Lass,” the “ Black 
Eyed Susan” burlesque and ** Michael Erle” formed 
an attractive bill for Saturday evening when there 
was a large attendance. Mr. E. A. Sothern com- 
menced a twelve nights’ engagement on Monday, 
accompanied by Miss Amy Roselle, Mr. J. L. Sefton, 
and Mr. Byng. Mr. T. W. Robertson’s * David 
Garrick,” and ‘ My Aunt’s Advice,” were pre- 
sented; and although the prices in all parts of the 
house were very much advanced, the theatre was 
filled to its utmost capacity. Mr. Sothern’s represen- 
tation of Garrick is too well known to call for any re- 
marks here, besides we have noticed it frequently. 
Simon Ingot found a worthy representative in the 
person of Mr. Henry Leigh, a capital actor of such 
parts, and Ada Ingot was rendered by Miss Roselle 
in a most meritorious manner. As Captain Howard 
Leslie in the afterpiece Mr. Sothern was quite at 
home. The Arundels were properly delineated by 
Miss Roselle and Mr. Sefton. The same program 
was performed on Tuesday ; and on Wednesday and 
Thursday ‘Our American Cousin” was the feature, 
——Springthorpe’s Wax Figure and Marionette 
Exhibition continues to draw large audiences at the 
Victoria Hall.—Batty’s Model Circus is very 
popular with a section of the Belfast public. On 
Monday hundreds were turned away from the doors 
for want of sufficient accommodation. The per- 
formances give great satisfaction.——The feature 
at Ginnett’s Circus this week consists in the really 
extraordinary trapeze performances of the Brothers 
Juleen, and Little Jim. The attendance here has 
also been good. 
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The Christmas entertainments this year com- 
prise only two pantomimes proper as far as the 
West End houses are concerned. In the East aud 
South the harlequinade maintains its supremacy, but 
among the major theatres only Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden make a requisition upon clown and 
his comrades, At the other houses extravaganza in 
verse and prose constitutes the novelties; while 
many theatres maintain an unaltered bill. The 
Haymarket, Olympic, Prince of Wales's, Holborn, 
Royalty, and Vaudeville are among those which rely 
on existing attractions; while St. James's also 
follows suit by deferring for a week or two the pro- 
duction of Mr. Robertson's play “War.” The 
special novelties of Boxing Night are those under- 
stated. 

The theme at Drury Lane is the ‘ Dragon of 
Wantley”” written by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, and 
comprising his twenty-first pantomime. The 
struggle of the gallant Yorkshire knight, Moore of 
Moore Hall with the dragon which ate up homes 
and churches as well as human provender, furnishes 











| down the house. 
‘pretty effect is here made by playing the two 
lairs, “The Harmonious Blacksmith’ and “ As 
\the wind blows, round the mill goes” in har- 








the tale on which Mr, Blanchard has hung some of 
his smooth but unremarkable verse. The allegorical 
portion of the opening is fanciful—a realization 
apparently of the Laureate's lines in ‘“ Locksley 
Hall,” on Love and Time, and another realization of 
Spencer's * Faerie Queene,” where the Thames and 
Medway are married. The workshop of Time is re- 
presented as the curtain rises, with Time bemoaning 


| in a feeble fashion the ‘‘ change with certain nations, 


the revolutions and the alterations.” Love appears 
to console Time, and to show him how the world 
may yet be made pleasurable; and taking up the 
glass of Time, and turning it in his glowing hands, 
he changes the sand to silver, and thus illustrates 
Tennyson's lines. The scene changes to the 
Haunt of the Water Nymphs, a charmingly 
painted landscape by Mr. Beverley, and here is 
celebrated, in an elaborate ballet by innumerable 
coryphées, the marriage of the Thames and the 
Medway. All the river fountains are disclosed 
springing from their beds of bulrushes, and various 
evolutions, intricate and fascinating, are performed in 
a manner defying adequate description. Miss Jesse 
Vokes, as the Thames, executed some spirited and 
graceful dances, and met with warm applause, 
while the hundred coryphées who form the corps de 
ballet went through the various complicated move- 
ments with rare precision. The next scene takes 
us to Mother Shipton’s abode, by the Drooping Well, 
at Knaresborough, where Diccon (Mr. H. Naylor), 
the beadle of Wantley, and a host of villagers come 
to ask Mother Shipton’s (Miss Harriet Coveney) 
prophecy concerning various events. Her responses 
not being strictly pleasing to Diccon, he incites the 
populace to set upon her as a witch; but Moore, of 
Moore Hall (Mr. Fred Vokes) and his servant Jingo 
(Mr. W. Fawdon Vokes) put them all to flight, and 
earn tho everlasting gratitude of Mother Shipton. 
The grateful old lady prophecies future good 
fortune to Moore, of Moore Hall, but is interrupted 
by the arrival of Sir Guy, the Grim Baron of 
Wantley, and his retinue, returning from the chase, 
the result of which is apparent in a diminutive 
rabbit suspended from a long pole. Sir Guy is 
accompanied by his ward the Lady Joan and her 
attendant Madge, those parts being most efficiently 
filled by Victoria Vokes and her sister Rosina. Sir 
Guy the Grim, an irritable being, has resolved to 
marry his ward for the sake of her dowry, but Lady 
Joan rebels against his decision, and in a capital 
little bit of tragic burlesque, defies him. Sir Guy 
withdraws, and Moore, of Moore Hall comes 
forward to prefer his suit, which is more than half 
accepted on the spot, with that celerity of decision 
not invariably confined to pantomimic action. 
Mother Shipton damps their youthful ardour by 
prophesying the coming of the Dragon of Wantley. 
In the next scene her words are made good. The 
scene represents a diminutive village: every incident 
carried out by children. A baby cock crows and a 
boy dog barks. Infantine servants are called up 
and rated by a Lilliputian master and mis- 
tress. Little millers and blacksmiths and tailors 
pursue their calling;, a miniature harvest-home 
is celebrated, and a clog dance by children, 
which does Mr. Cormack infinite credit, brings 
Apropos of the forge, a very 


mony. When the Dragon of Wantley appears, 


he is literally taller than the church steeple. The 


village is paralysed with fright and the scene closes. 
In the next scene, which represents the exterior of 
Moore Hall, we find that the alarm created by the 
Dragon’s appearance has spread to the Baron and 
his family. The Baron, at his wits’ end for 
assistance, promises to marry Mother Shipton if 
she will rid the land of the monster, but that lady, 
though a little flattered by the offer, informs him 
that only by the man who weds Lady Joan 
can the Dragon be overthrown. Sir Guy surrenders 
his pretensions to Lady Joan's hand at once, 
and Moore enters, armed cap-d-pie, and true 
to the text of the ballad as to his formidable 
equipment, being spiked outwards from top to toe, 
an unpleasant suit of mail, which, in alter embraces 
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of his lady-love, leads to considerable embarrassment 
and fun. Moore departs, accompanied by his Squire 
Jingo, in search of the dragon, which he finds at 
sunset in the Glen. A formidable conflict ensues, 
resulting in the defeat of the Dragon of Wantley, 
and the reward of Lady Joan's hand to the con- 
queror. The World of Waters and home of Britannia 
ushers in the transformation. This scene is dazzling 
to the legitimate limits. The acting of the clever 
Vokes family in the opening imparts infinite spirit 
and agility to the story. Mr. Fred Vokes is the 
most mercurial hero imaginable, and his brother 
ably seconds him as his squire Jingo. Miss Victoria 
Vokes veils her ability in the impersonation of a 
pantomime heroine. What does she do in that 
galley now? She is worthy of better things. The 
music of Mr. W. C. Levey is cleverly adapted and 
composed—just what pantomime music should be. 
In the subsequent harlequinade Messrs. F. Stonette 
and Fawdon Vokes are the Harlequins, Misses 
Grosvenor, J. Vokes, and Rosina Vokes, the Colum- 
bines; Messrs. F. Evans and Harvey, the Clowns; 
and Messrs. Paul Herring and J. Morris, the Panta- 
loons. 


The fairy story of the “ Sleeping Beauty ’’ has been 
manipulated by Messrs. C. H. Ross and Gilbert a 
Beckett for the Covent Garden pantomime. A 
pantomime opening which takes two representative 
comic writers to elaborate, may be presumed to have 
more than usual comic strength. At Covent Garden 
such expectations would be disappointed: the 
“Sleeping Beauty" is more than usually vapid from 
the literary point of view. But it is splendidly 
mounted, which is the chief end in pantomime. 
The story opens with the christening of the Princess, 
the heiress of King Dunderhead and his Queen Five- 
andfortina. The Princess Dolfondella receives, of 
course, many valuable presents from the guests 
invited. Baron Sponsorwitz, the godfather, presents 
her with the customary knife and fork, while the 
Queen of the Fairy Godmothers, Hygenia, does all 
that could be expected of a gracious fairy on the 
occasion. The spiteful fairy Maligna, like Discord 
at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, has not been 
invited, but breaks in spitefully on the revelry, and 
declares the Princess shall die of a wound from a 
spindle. I/ygenia, however, promises to counteract 
the prophecy, and so carries off Dolfondella to Fairy 
Land, whero she is to remain till past her majority. 
We are now introduced to the study of a gentleman 
known as Sir I. O. Hugh de Basinghall, who, with 
his faithful squire, Chevy Chase, is very ‘hard up” 
indeed. Sundry domestic incidents occur, among 
them the rebellion and desertion of the Housekeeper, 
when the good fairy appears, and engages Sir I. O. 
Hugh as the Princess's husband. That the time 
may not pass wearily till the Princess's majority 
which will happen in seven years’ time Hygenia, 
lulls both knight and squire into a lasting sleep. 
This done, we are transported to the Valley of a 
Thousand Streams in Fairyland, ond see Dolfondella 
enjoying her half-holiday as a healthy girl should at 
the age of fourteen. Unluckily she is induced to 
stray beyond the limits of Fairy Land, and falls into 
the power of Maligna, who restores her to her 
parents. She is received into the royal nursery, and 
pricks herself with the spindle as prophesied. But 
Hygenia changes the doom of death to a sleep for a 
hundred years, promising that a lover's kiss shall 
wake her. To keep off such rescue, Maligna sur- 
rounds the castle with an impenetrable thicket and 
enchanted forest. The century which passes has an 
aging influence on Sir I. O. Hugh, who appears as a 
hoary patriarch; and Father Time has to be inter- 
ceded to undo his work and make the lover young 
again. This is done, and we see the knight and 
squire endeavouring to hew their way through the 
enchanted wood. The scene is worthy of the pencil 
ofa Doré. Astrange and weird army of frogs armed 
with bulrashes opposes them, while in the enchanted 
forest in which they find themselves the trees as- 
sume strange shapes and grotesque forms, rolling 
eyeballs appear in gnarled trunks, and the whole 


waking of the Princess follows as in Tennyson's 
‘“‘Daydream.” The ‘Home of the Enchanted 
Bells’ is the transformation scene—a magnificent 
set. When we say that the Payne brothers act the 
knight and squire, it will be understood how active 
is the fun of these parts. The Princess is Miss Nelly 
Smith—a very clever and self-possessed little lady. 
Miss Julia Mathews sings and acts creditably as the 
fairy Maligna; and Mrs. Aynsley Cook makes a 
real character-part of the Queen. Mr. Hawes 
Craven and Mr. Julian Hicks, besides the artist 
named, supplied the scenery, which is of a gorgeous 
description. The Harlequinade is supported by 
Messrs. H. and F. Payne and Paulo with Mdlles. 
Hoffman and Vitcoq, and the Messrs. Russell. The 
costumes were designed by Mr. Alfred Thompson, 
and carried out by Messrs. Hennier, Coombes, May, 
and James. The dances were arranged by Mons. 
Desplaces, and the music by Messrs. Hervé and 
Betjeman. Spectacularly considered, the Covent 
Garden pantomime must be pronounced a success, 
The Christmas piece at the Princess’s is an ex- 
travaganza on the subject of ‘Gil Blas,” portions 
of Le Sage’s romance having been deftly woven by 
Mr. Farnie into a dramatic story. To ordinary 
playgoers the personality of Gil Blas remains a very 
hazy abstractiou. They have a dim notion that he 
was a Spanish student who fell among thieves to 
the damage of his morals ; and they have a floating 
idea that he was mixed up with a ludicrous medical 
man named Sangrado. But beyond this they know 
little if anything. From the play at the Princess’s, 
however, they may learn how Gil fell into a robber’s 
underground cave; how he rescued from their 
clutches a beautiful young lady and the aforesaid 
Doctor Sangrado, and converted the whole gang of 
robbers ; how he joined Sangrado and studied medi- 
cine with such good effect as to cure a hypochron- 
driac, the beautiful young lady’s uncle; how he wooed 
her and lost her, and in disgust threw up doctoring 
and became a valet. Then they will be initiated 
into Gil’s roguery as a servant; how he dressed up 
in his master’s clothes, and courted the ladies ; how 
he fell from the estate of lacquey and became a 
vagrant; how he rose again by the schemes of 
political plotters, became in their hands an instru- 
ment, and for a short while flourished as a rich and 
splendid hidalgo, the wonder and admiration of 
Madrid. All this the curious may see by visiting 
the Princess’s; and they will find much to marvel 
at besides the rapid transmutations of Gil Blas. In 
the first place the extravaganza is written in a sharp, 
pungent, idiomatic style, ‘and has many hits at 
follies not only Spanish, nor yet limited to the 
eighteenth century. Next thereis Mrs. Howard Paul’s 
acting to admire—a thing sui generis and incom- 
parable. Mrs. Howard Paul as Gil simply snuffs 
out the inane damsels who put on semi-masculine 
garments, smoke cigarettes and speak in a mono- 
tone. Beside her, the ordinary burlesque actress, 
with the flippant strut and an intellect at zero, fades 
into insignificance—becomes about as artistic as the 
dummy of a clothier’s shop. It need not be said that 
Mrs. Paul's Gil is admirable, that he rollicks through 
the half dozen scenes, swaggers, sings, makes love, 
shows fight, all with perfect entrain. Behind Mrs. 
Paul, however, a blank. The Ethel Montmorencys 
and Rosamond Cliffords who fill the male-female 
roles of the piece are a feeble lot. Some exception 
must be made in favour of Miss Lydia Maitland; 
but this is the only one, The men, too, might be 
stronger: the Doctor Sangrado is simply atrocious. 
Mrs. Power makes a good Leonarda. The dresses 
are splendid; the scenery by Mr. F. Lloyds highly 
effective ; and a ballet representing a bull-fight, in 
which the bull is a young lady with horns, is novel 
and pretty. At the end an illuminated fountain is 
introduced in an admirably painted and lighted set 
scene. 

The Adelphi burlesque is a clever hodge-podge of 





| 
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various English ballads all cemented into a plot. 
Mr. Farnie has called this piece ‘* The Mistletoe 
Bough,” but the old oak chest has small predomi- 


wood has a demoniacal appearance, which under | nance in the action. The hero is Lord Lovel, the 


fairy influence resolves into a beautiful landscape | 


showing the enchanted castle in the distance. 


This 


scene is due to the cleverness of Mr. Caney. The 





heroine Lady Nancy Bell, whose first love is 
Young Lochinvar. Philip the Falconer, Simon the 
Cellarer, Dame Margery and Mary the Maid of the 











Inn all hold a place in the narrative. Lady Nancy, 

betrothed to Lord Lovel against her will, takes 

advantage of his absence to elope with Young 

Lochinvar. To hide her plans she gets up a game 

of hide and seek; and is vainly sought for; till the 

old oak chest is thought of. They discover some 

articles of female attire, and form the gloomies 

forebodings of Lady Nancy's fate. But the young 

lady is happily married, and shortly gives evident 

proof of it in the shape of twins. The scenery of 

this piece is very pretty, and with some lively acting 

conduced to its success. Mdlle. Debreux, Miss 

Elise Holt, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, and Mr. Brittain 

Wright are in the cast. The dialogue is brisk and 

satirical, the music attractive, the dances full of go, 

and the mounting generally an improvement on 

Adelphi traditions. 

* Aladdin the Second” is the title of the Gaiety 

piece, written by Mr. Alfred Thompson, with music 

by Hervé. The story is not that of the original 

Chinese hero: he is here made a Japanese, and 
undergoes a new series of adventures. The original 
lamp is supposed to have disappeared, and Aladdin's 
son is eager to discover its whereabouts. The 

junior Aladdin is a shop-boy in the service of 4 
magical toy-maker, one Ko-kli-ko, of Japan, and 
like father like son, falls in love with a princess, 
who in her turn becomes enamoured of her humble 
admirer. The lamp, of course, is found by Aladdin, 
who in retaliation for his former bad treatment on 
the part of his tyrannical master, changes Ko-kli-ko 
into an enormous Jack-in-the-box, which he presents 
to the daughter of the Tycoon, constituting himself 
winder-up of the toy to the royal family, and hence 
obtaining admission to the palace. The lamp, 
however, is by accident thrown into the sea, Aladdin 
dives after it, the Princess in despair, takes a. 
header after Aladdin, and the Tycoon and his chief 
attendant descend in a diving bell in search of the 
Princess. After various adventures below, the lamp 
is discovered, and on the return of the characters to 
earth Ko-kli-ko is found to have usurped the throne 
of the Tycoon. He is finally discomfited and 
remitted to the box, from which he obtains his 
release only, by his own express desire, to be trans- 
formed into a butterfly. The lovers are united, a 
fairy palace is raised for them by the genie, and 
with a fanciful and charming ballet, the opera- 
bouffe concludes. The music is in M. Hervé’s vein, 
lively and sparkling as all that comes from this 
composer. It will warrant us in returning to its 
consideration hereafter. Mr. Toole strives hard 
to evoke fun out of Ko-kli-ko; and Mr. Stoyle 
is the Tycoon, and Mr. Lyall his Remembrancer; 
Miss Farren the hero, and Miss Constance Loseby 
the Princess. On Boxing Night the action dragged 
itself wearily along, until everybody grew tired— 
even the players. The dresses are pretty and 
picturesque: herein is Mr. Thompson’s art shown, 
not in the writing. 

Mr. Burnand’s fairy burlesque of the ‘ White 
Cat,” produced at the Globe, will not redound to 
the reputation of that burlesque writer. Te 
writing is in his latest and silliest vein, is puerile 
and meaningless; the music is that of the Vance 
repertoire; the allusions are addressed to very 
feeble comprehensions. The plot shows the 
Princess Rosetta and eight princesses in the power 
of the Fairy Dragonetta, who is going to marry 
them all to Humpi Dumpi and eight little dwarfs. 
Prince Lardi Dardi, however, in the fairy's 
absence, enters the enchanted garden. He and 
his followers make love to the princesses, and, 
interfering to prevent the union of Humpi with 
Rosetta, are sent to sleep for a hundred years, 
while the Princess is changed into a white cat. 
The Good Fairy intervening, promises that, on 
the condition of the White Cat having her head and 
tail cut off by Prince Lardi, she and her com. 
panions shall resume their forms. After the 
supposed lapse of a century the next scene carries 
us on to a period when an old monarch, King 
Dawdle—whose wife is always urging him to 
abdicate in favour of one of his sons, either 
her own offspring, Prince Dapper, or her step. 
son, Prince Sprightly—suddenly makes up his 





mind, The adyent of Prince Lardi Dardi, after big 
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pundred years’ nap, as a claimant to the throne, 
makes a decision on the part of King Dawdle im- 
perative. He decides, therefore, (hoping to make 
the condition impossible) that whoever brings back 
a dog small enough to go into a nutshell, shall have 
the crown. Tho three Princes depart on their 
travels. Prince Lardi reaches the White Cat's 
home, and she gives him the little dog inside a 
cocoa-nut. King Davdle offers another condition. 
Hewill abdicate in favour of the Prince who shall bring 
pack the loveliest Princess. Again Prince Lardi 
Dardi seeks counsel of his White Cat, who requests 
him to cut off her head and tail without delay. To 
oblige her, the amputation is accomplished with 
such favourable results that the Prince returns in 
company with a Princess, whose loveliness even 
King Dawdle is obliged to admit. Prince Lardi is 
thus elevated to the throne and marries Rosetta. 
Miss E. Fowler is the hero Prince, Miss Montgomery 
Princess Rosetta, and the royal brothers are taken 
by Miss Roberts and Miss Nisbett. Mr. Danvers 
personates in vulgar fashion a governess, and there 
is a lot of coarse action with a birch-rod. Mr. Rolfe 
is funny as the Chief of Police. Mr. Fenton’s 
scenery is pretty. 

A burlesque on Richard Cour de Lion by Mr. 
Strachan which has been produced at the Strand 
js one of those riotous pieces of foolery peculiar to 
thistheatre. It defies analysis, and offers a strong 
proof how madly burlesque has run to license 
since the days when in Byron’s or Brough’s hand it 
had humour and point. 

At the Opéra Comique we have an abandonment 
of the speciality which was supposed to give this 
house its name, and witness a piece which is 
neither comic nor operatic. A version of “ Our 
Mutual Friend * produced under the title 
“ Found Drowned” is nothing like so effective as a 
former dramatisation of this novel brought out at 
Sadler’s Wells, and called ‘* The Golden Dustman.” 
The adapter has been too ambitious, in attempting 
to cope with all the sub-plots in the book as well as 
the principal story. The action is thus needlessly 
protracted and incomprehensible. Nor are the 
actors so well suited as in the earlier adaptation. 
Mr. Barrett was by nature fitted to make a Bofin: 
the “ rhinoceros-like layers of hide” were accurately 
imitated in his make-up. Mr. Emery in the present 
instance is much less fitted. Mr. McIntyre’s Rogue 
Riderhood and Mr. Belmore’s Wegg were the chief 
features at Sadler’s Wells. At present Mr. G. F. 
Rowe is the Riderhood and Mr. McIntyre the Wegg. 
The latter lends the part considerable vigour, clever 
ashe is in character-acting; but Mr. Rowe as the 
Rogue, and as John Harmon (doubling the parts), 
does not sustain the reputation. which Micawber 
earned him. Mr. John Nelson’s Bradley Headstone 
is one of the most effective bits of acting in the 
piece, which otherwise is long and tedious. 

Mdlle. Déjazet, vacating the French theatre in 
the Strand, has taken up her quarters at St. George’s 
Hall, where “Gentle Bernard” is put forth to 
attract the many admirers of her acting. These per- 
formances are as admirable as all that comes from 
Malle. Déjazet ; and we hope to see her sojourn with 
us protracted beyond the period of “ farewell” 
hinted in the announcements. 

At the Standard the pantomime is entitled “ Ride- 
a-cock Horse to Banbury Cross.” The scenery and 
entire stage appointments are quite equal to what 
the public have been accustomed to at this theatre. 
The warm, gleaming fairy scenery, the splendour 
and variety of dresses, and liberal outlay down to 
the very minutia of the stage will give the piece 
quite the usual holiday run. The best scene in the 
introduction is that of the “Silver Amazons.” A 
group of Amazonian warriors are drawn up in 
double file, and in full equipment of helmets and 
breastplates, burnished like mirrors reflecting every 
object before them, so that when the whole group is 
put in motion, the effect is inconceivably brilliant. 
The national melodies— God bless the Prince of 
Wales,” the “ Marseillaise” (in French), and 
“Rule Britannia” were sung under the national 
standards of Europe; the two latter melodies being 
encored. The scene was duly relished, and 
*pplauded. The introduction was three hours in 





length. Surely the managers of theatres must be 
losers both in reputation and pocket by protracting 
their holiday amusements to such unconscionable 
lengths ; four hours would barely include the entire 
performance. Mr. and Miss Roby were the 
Harlequin and Columbine. Mr. Morelli (Clown) 
andthe brothers Nicola and Navonne (Sprites) are 
active and efficient, and Mr. Stewart (Pantaloon) 
truthfully senile. The theatre with its enormous 
arena, was crammed from floor to roof. 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A musical and scenic piece without stage action 
has been brought out at the Alhambra, under the 
title of ‘‘ Superba.” Dancing is forbidden by the 
authorities, but the prohibition does not refer to 
the display of gorgeous scenery, the graceful group- 
ing of coryphées attired in glittering fancy dresses, 
or the singing of musical selections in character. 
‘‘ Superba” is rendered trebly attractive by the 
combination of scenery, music, and mechanical 
effects; and although the ladies engaged do not 
dance, they are on the stage, and the public can 
witness all the magnificent designs arranged with 
skill to please the eye, and so much identified with 
the Alhambra. The opening scene of ‘‘ Superba,” 
painted admirably by Messrs. Grieve, represents a 
landscape, where shepherds and shepherdesses, 
attired @ la Watteau, congregate. The peasants 
sing achorus, and Superba, a haughty demoiselle, 
enters, and refuses the tender overtures of a young 
gentleman, wearing a satin coat and breeches. The 
lover repulsed retires with the chorus, and the 
proud Superba reclines on a bank and falls asleep. 
The mechanical contrivances before referred to are 
called into requisition, and the lady sees in her 
dreams the supposed adventures of her disappointed 
suitor, scenes rapidly pass before her, and the 
lover is shown as being received with favour by 
young ladies less cruel than the fair dreamer. The 
result may be anticipated. Superba remains no 
longer inexorable, yields to the influence of the 
tender passion, and marries the lover she once 
so haughtily scorned. The entertainment has been 
produced by Mr. J. Milano, the choral accessories 
are under the direction of Mr. Beale; the chorus 
has been selected from the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden; the words are by Mr. H. B. Farnie, 
and the music by Mr. Riviere and Mr. F. Musgrave. 
Messrs. Grieve are entitled to a meed of praise 
for the excellence of the scenery they have painted, 
the transformation especially being gorgeous in 
design and elegant in arrangement. The principal 
vocalists are Miss Susan Cole, Miss Fanny Huddart, 
and Herr Angyalfi. 











CHRISTMAS EVE WITH THE AMATEURS. 





A wild attempt at benefiting the Dramatic 
College was made on Christmas Eve by some 
amateurs, and achieved remarkable results. The 
scene of operation was the Lyceum Theatre. We 
were not present, nor, from an account in the Era, 
do we think we missed much enjoyment. Our 
contemporary thus describes the affair. The per- 
formances were announced to commence at seven 
o'clock, but it was not until half-past that the 
band entered the orchestra. During the twenty 
minutes the band were playing, there was tolera- 
ble silence, if we except the accompaniment of 
stamping, but at the conclusion we were favoured 
with a vocal entertainment, in which every animal 
and bird of the farmyard found one or more 
representatives. At ten minutes past eight Mr. 
Stammers came forward, and claimed the indul- 
gence of the audience for a few minutes longer. 
Difficulties had arisen which he had done his best 
to overcome, but without success, and if they 
were not overcome in a short time, he, as Acting- 
Manager, would have to discharge the audience. 
(Hisses, and cries of “Give us our money, then!”) 
He could assure them it was no fault of his; he 
had kept every engagement with the Prince of 
Wales Company, and he must ask their friends, 
for they were nearly all friends present, to give 








them a little more indulgence. Perhaps Mr. Hull 
(the leader of the band) would oblige them in the 
meantime with a little more music. (Laughter.) 
This appeal was not responded to, and shortly 
after the band withdrew from the orchestra. At 
the time we left the theatre (quarter to nine) that 
portion of the audience who had not already 
retired were amusing themselves with hooting, 
whistling, and demanding the return of their 
money. The difficulty alluded to by Mr. Stammers, 
we were informed, arose from Mr. Davy, the 
Secretary of the Company, having tendered his 
cheque to the carpenters for their services, which, 
as they could not get it changed, and were not 
acquainted with Mr. Davy, they declined. That 
gentleman then left the house, promising to return 
in a few minutes, but had failed to do so up to 
the time we took our departure. Later we 
returned to the disturbed spot, and met the 
meagre audience quietly departing, a few only, 
with policemen with them, grumbling for a return 
of their money, a request which we did not see 
complied with. 





THE ALEXANDRA PALACE SCHEME. 





The project of opening the Alexandra Palace, 
to which we have already alluded as due to the 
energy of Mr. Francis Fuller, assumes practical 
shape. Mr. Fuller, it may be remembered, took 
an active and important part in the preparations 
for the Great Exhibition of 1851, and in establish- 
ing the Crystal Palace atSyjenbam. To purchase 
the palace and park of the present company, in- 
cluding the whole 400 acres, will cost £500,000. 
A further sum of £150,000 will be required to 
prepare the place for the reception of the public. 
Mr. Fuller proposes to raise the half-million 
sterling by means of a tontine, consisting of 
500,000 shares at £1 each. .The £150,000 is to 
be raised by means of other shares, not on the 
tontine basis, but receiving privileges instead of 
dividends, and that to such an extent as to 
extinguish these latter shares in the course of ten 
years. At the end of ten years the tontine will 
also terminate, and the entire property—un- 
burdened with debts or liability of any kind—will 
then be absolutely vested in the surviving ton- 
tineers. During this decennial the profitse— 
estimated at £30,000 a year—will be devoted to a 
triennial art union of £100,000, the prizes ranging 
from £2 up to £500. For each £1 which he has 
put into the undertaking, the tontineer will be 
entitled to a ticket in each of the three art unions, 
but the tontine share will not be extinguished 
unlees the holder draws a prize, and in that event 
both the share and the ticket become extinct. 
Another mode of extinguishing a tontine share is 
that of exchanging it for two years’ freo admis- 
sion to the palace and park. At the end of the 
ten years these. arrangements, together with 
the ordinary rate of mortality, will have reduced 
the number of tontineers, while the value of the 
property will have been increasing. Thus the 
final sharo is expected to be of a highly profitabls 
\ character. 

There are other details in the scheme, but the 
foregoing are the leading features. As to the 
mode in which the palace is to be conducted, Mr. 
Fuller contemplates a high-class but popular pro- 
gram, in the musical portion of which he will be 
aided by the splendid organ erected by Mr. H. 
Willis, the constructor of the great organ at the 
Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences. Of the Muswell 
Hill organ it may be remembered Mr. Frederic 
Archer was originally placed in command, The 
Alexandra instrument, like the one now erecting 
at the Albert Hall, will be supplied with wind by 
means of two steam-engines, and is an organ of 
great power and compass. Proof has already been 
afforded that the palace is admirably adapted for 
musical effect. If possible, the building and 
grounds will be opened to the public next 
summer, a period when many will be attracted 
to London by the International Exhibition at 
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South Mr. Fuller has not much 
time for his preparations, but he has made a 
commencement, and is getting a considerable 
amount of local support. One element in the 
future success of the undertaking is that of cheap 
and ready access by railway. A branch line of 
the Great Northern system, leading from the 


Kensington. 


Edgware and Highgate Railway to the floor of 
the palace, is about to be constructed. The rail- 
way directors will, doubtless, understand the 
utility of low fares, a policy which will largely 
benefit all parties. With these plans before us, 
it is to ba hoped that Mr. Fuller’s zealous exer- 
tions will meet with success, thereby giving the 
inhabitants of London, together with its visitors, 
the command of another health-giving place of 
recreation and instruction. 





AMERICAN NOTES. 





THE ORCHESTRA. 








good effect, long before Mr. Alberry arose to approve 


on interminably, ‘like the howling of Irish | 
wolves against the moon,” and therefore we will at 
once forbear, and turn to the virtues of the comedy. 
These are: a clever use of action; fidelity to the 
usages of society, in the matter of small talk; and 
correct reproduction of several types of English 
character. Mr. Alberry certainly understands the 
art of making a story tell itself in movement, and 
this is the first principle for a playwright. He 
observes well, also, and he makes his people talk in 
character. Finally, he seems to sympathise with 
virtue and simplicity, and thus the interior senti- 
ment of his comedy (as was also the case in “ The 
Two Roses’’) is gentle and good. But the story of 
 Coquettes” is not natural, and was not worth the 
telling, and we do not believe that the piece will 
live. Since, however, it hovers around an indelicate 





Mr. James Alberry’s new entitled 
* Coquettes ; or, the Two Joneses,”’ has been acted at 
Wallack's Theatre, for the first time in America. 
The audience that witnessed this performance was 
very large, and it included many persons of position 
and repute in the realms of intellect and of fashion. 
No new play, we think, was ever submitted to a 
company more appreciative or more kindly dis- 
posed: and no new play was ever more indulgently 
received. ‘The following is the Weekly Review's 
opinion of the play. We quote it because New 
York has anticipated London in the production of 
the piece, and therefore all critical information is 
valuable. The ‘' Coquettes” is a piece that needs 
indulgence; for its substance is thin, its conduct of 
incidents is farcical, its character-painting is watery, 
and its language is vapid. We shall describe the 
‘* form and moving” of it by mentioning that it is 
comprised in four acts; that it introduces fourteen 
persons; that it aims to depict every-day aspects of 
contemporary English social life; that its action all 
passes in and around a couple of English houses, 
not very far apart; and that its story shows how a 
couple of ladies—of the order of coquettes, and 
accustomed to flirt with everybody they met— 
flirted with a noodle who desired to be a profligate, 
and made him ridiculous, and involved themselves 
and all around them ina tangle of disagreeable cir- 
cumstances. We shall indicate its meaning by 
saying that it presents coquetry in the light of what 
coquetry certainly is—a disgrace to those who use 
it and an evil to society. And, having said this, we 
do not find ourselves impelled to add much more. 
There are some topics so radically flimsy that they 
literally sink under the weight of serious comment. 
This is one of them. The Turk who cries out ‘In 
the name of the Prophet—figs!” has often been 
smiled at for the incongruity betwixt his solemn 
exordium and his insignificant conclusion. The 
comedy of ‘ Coquettes” is very much in the Turk’s 
case, and it will go near to be received in much 
the same way—by such as are wont to get more 
than superficial impressions from a work of art. It 
makes a great pother, and it comes to nothing. It 
is the elaborate presentment of gossamer triviality. 
It is the prolix exposition of emptiness. Fre- 
quently, moreover, it is false to nature in its 
treatment of character, and false to art in its 
treatment of incidents. What we mean by this is 
that it makes people act as nobody ever did or ever 
could act in the particular state of facts delineated ; 
and that it arranges its persons in farce situations. 
If we add that its arrows are mostly borrowed from 
other plays, we shall complete our list of reasons for 
not extending to it a very cordial welcome. Thus: 
Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford make a fool of a would- 
be-seducer, long before Mr. James Alberry conceived 
the brilliant idea of writing plays in imitation of Mr. 
T. W. Robertson. Thus also: Mr. Hawksley made 
his treacherous appointment with Mrs. John Mild- 
may, ® considerable time before Mr. Jones made his 
with Mrs. Minton. Thus again the people in 
** London Assurance,” got tangled up on the borders 
of a vulgar intrigue, long before the people in 
** Coquettes" were similarly placed. Thus, still 


comedy, 


further: mystification and the exchange of a 


| topic, and is provided with farce scenes in which 
| people are disposed in mistaken attitudes towards 
| one another, we presume it will temporarily please 
the public, and enjoy a run of a few weeks. 

| Mr. Jefferson’s engagement at Booth’s Theatre 
| will be prolonged till the 7th of January—as, in 
| consequence of the illness of Mr. Witham, the 
| scenic artist of Booth’s Theatre, ‘ Richelieu” will 
|not be ready for production till the ninth of that 
month. On that date, however, Mr. Booth will 
reappear at his own theatre—where, of course, he 
Mr. Jefferson, mean- 
| while, has concluded an agreement to appear in 
\** Rip Van Winkle” on the 9th of January, at the 
| Brooklyn Academy of Music, where he will play an 
engagement of one week. Booth has been acting at 
the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, since 
Monday last, and has appeared as Iago, Shylock, 
Richelieu, and Macbeth. 

Miss Glyn will shortly make her first appearance 
in New York as Cleopatra, in Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of ** Antony and Cleopatra.” 

The Boston T'raveller, gifted with a prophetic 
eye, thus prefigures the glorious future of the 
Boston Globe Theatre :—‘‘ But a quarter of the 
season has passed away; the rose is gradually un- 
folding its petals, and when at the end of the forty 
weeks it shall have burst forth into full bloom, it 
will be found to be a flower perfect in all its parts, 
and which will shed a fragrance throughout the dra- 
matic annals of ages yet to come.” 


may expect a hearty welcome. 








A THEATRICAL LEGISLATOR. 


[From The Daily News.} 


We must all sympathise with Lord Newry. 
This young gentleman—for he is on the pleasant 
side of thirty—has lately endeavoured to win for 
the youthful aristocracy of England that reputa- 
tion in dramatic composition which Lord Desart 
has in some measure failed to secure in the art of 
fiction. Nothing could save Lord Newry’s play 
—not even the indignation of the Manageress, 
who remonstrated with the audience 
their bad taste. Lord Newry has turned 
to fresh pastures. He has not fared well 
in the Globe Theatre; and s0 he wishes to 
betake himself to St. Stephen’s, if only the 
kindly Conservatives of Newry are strong enough 
to place him there. We understand that the 
author of Ecarté has deeply at heart the cause of 
religious liberty in Ireland, and hopes to combat 
the dark designs of the priesthood on the 
education of his young countrymen. We are 
not aware of his having written any essays on 
the subject; for, since leaying school, his literary 
tastes have probably been turned in another 
direction. However, if Newry, reversing a former 
decision, will send him to Parliament, he will 
doubtless apply himself to this matter; and it is 
an old axiom that one of the best methods of 
learning is to try to teach. Should he make any 
blunders, the amiable disposition of the House of 
Commons will gently put him right. We know 
that the habit of that assembly is neyer to indulge 
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diamond ring were employed in a certain scene in in rude laughter or in the vulgar ‘‘ chaff” whig, 
“Masks and Faces,” and they produced a very is familiar to the pit of a theatre. If the frig, 
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constituency resolve upon sending Lord Noy, 


hope the 


the device. Thus, moreover,—but this might go|to represent their interests in Parliament, w 
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relieved. 


and powerful scenes—a 
drama, on the whole (and 
allowing for some further 
condensation), infinitely 
superior to most of the 
recent productions for the 
The dialogue is 
excellent throughout, and 
is often taken, if we mis- 
take not, almost verbatim 
from the original... . 
The success of the piece 
was decided—and it de- 


attach little value to the 


terous and perpetual, of 
a Boxing-night audience, 
or to the recalls which 


but we believe that the 
drama will be a success 
because it is well written, 
d, dealing with 
a story of natural human 
interest.”—Standard. 
Evidence so singularly unanimous naturally e- 
abled me to make up my mind at once.—Your 
obediently, 


AN ASTROLOGICAL 


tolerate Lord Newry’s shortcomings qq 


the score of his ingenuous youth. 








WHO SHALL DECIDE? 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—Having some notion of visiting that theatr 
which I hear praised for its luxury and prettiness— 
the Opéra Comique, I determined to consult th: 
press concerning boxing-night’s performance, ‘Jy 
obtain an average judgment I bought two neys. 
papers—the Daily News and Standard. This js 
what I found apropos of ‘* Found Drowned.” 

‘A well-connected and 
lively drama, full of plea- 
sant conversation, 


“The action lags, anj 
the dialogue, in many 
cases leading to nothing, 
and having no bearing 
on the action, becomes 
meaningless and weary. 
ing. Each personage ap. 
pears in turn, and has 
his or her little speech, 
but they do not harmo. 
nise, and what is done 
might perhaps be bette 
done by a clever reader, 
without the aid of scenery, 
.. « » Though the piec 
may, by a large cutting 
down, be rendered toler. 
able, we do not think it 
is destined to a long rm, 
The management has 
provided some good sev. 
nery, the orchestra is 
excellent, and as regards 
comfort, it is a treat to 
sit in the theatre; but 
all these luxuries, though 
very good in their way, 
will hardly atone for the 
length and, we mus 
say, dullness of ‘ Found 
Drowned.’’—Daily News. 
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some striking 
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“TIP,” 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Srr,—On October 16th, feeling anxious to know 
the result of the siege of Paris, and being one of those 
deluded mortals who even in the present age believe 
in astrology, I erected a figure for the latitude of 


at 8h. 85m. p.m. As the time is nov 


rapidly approaching when, according to the rules of 


the siege should be raised, I take the 


liberty of sending you the result of my calculations. 
Those among your readers who understand astrology, 
will be able to erect the figure for themselves for 


and hour above given. To the geneml 


public all that it will be necessary for me to say is, 
that I firmly believe that on January 16th the siege 
of Paris will be a thing of the past. 

I may here mention that I have already tested the 
truth of the figure on which I am now expressing my 
opinion, for I anticipated that a great martial effort 


made about December Ist, as witness the 
again, I have never believed the reports of 


food and ammunition failing, as in the scheme 
there are the strongest possible indications to the 


figure it is to be remarked—firstly, that as 


the malefic planet Saturn is most evilly posited in 
the mid-heaven, and in opposition to the signifi- 
cator of the besiegers, that this alone is a suflicieutly 
sure sign that Paris will not fall, while it is most 


that one of the greatest chiefs of the 


besieging army will meet with a terrible mishap and 
great disgrace. Secondly, as the significator 0 
the besieged is both strong and well dignified, ad 
joined to the benefic planet Venus, this is another 


another be required, that Paris will be 
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Now as to the time at which this event will take 
place, I have made certain calculations, having had 
regard to the distance of the moon in this figure 
from Mercury and Venus, and have arrived at the 
following opinion—That about the 9th January a 
great attempt will be made to relieve the city. This 
may prove successful, but should it fail, then during 
the days which intervene between the 9th and 16th 
of January a series of events will take place which 
will cause the siege to be raised. In fact, on the 
16th January I expect that Paris will be free. 

The exact time of an event in astrological calcu- 
lations is ever difficult to arrive at, but of the main 
facts I have no doubt, namely — 

That Paris will not fall. 

That great disaster will ere long attend the 
Prussian arms, ANAEL, 

Dec. 26th. 








THE MUSIC SWINDLE. 





John William Trayherne, 28, was charged at 
Southwark on Monday with stealing two piano- 
fortes, other musical instruments, furniture, &c., 
worth upwards of £50, from the premises of Mr. 
William John Haite, musicseller, 28, Great Dover 
Street, Borough, and forging an I O U for £31, with 
intent to swindle and rob him under very extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

Mr. Poncione appeared to prosecute; and Mr. W. 
Edwin defended the prisoner. 

It appeared from the evidence of the prosecutor, a 
very simple-looking young man, that about two years 
and a halfago he was put in the biisinéss by his father, 
and since then he had occasionally purchased cheap 
music of the prisoner, never more than two or three 
shillings’ worth at a time, which he paid for at the 
time. On Saturday afternoon, the 10th instant, the 
prisoner brought some music to his shop, and he 
agreed to pay him three shillings for what he 
selected. The prisoner refused to accept his money, 
and drew from his pocket a piece of plain paper, and 
wrote on it, “three shillings,” asking him to sign 
his name underneath. He objected to it for a long 
time, as he was ready to pay him, but at last he 
signed his name as requested. The prisoner then 
doubled the paper up, and asked him to sign his 
name on the other side, saying that he wanted that 
as a check upon his employer, to whom he gave one 
half, and kept the other half himself. The prisoner 
returned two days afterwards and witness paid him 
the three shillings, and he left the shop. On the 
following day the prisoner came into the shop in a 
bullying way, and flourishing a piece of paper said, 
“Are you prepared to pay me £31 3s. on your 
10U?” Witness looked at the paper, and found it 
to be the one he signed for three shillings’ worth of 
music, and at that time there was no other writing 
on it except his endorsement and address. He told 
the prisoner that he did not owe him a farthing, and 
never gave him or any one else an IO U. The 
prisoner declared that he did owe him the money, 
and unless he paid him he should secure the pro- 
perty at once. Witness was so alarmed at the 
prisoner’s roguery that he was unable to help him- 
self, and the prisoner called in two men and removed 
from the shop two pianofortes, four violins, two con- 
certinas, a canterbury, and other things, completely 
gutting the shop, and drove away in a van. Witness 
immediately proceeded to inform his father of what 
had occurred, and then he communicated with the 
police. On Monday, the 19th, he saw the prisoner 
in Drury Lane, and pointed him out to the detec- 
tives. Since the last examination he had seen one 
of his pianos in pledge in Brydges Street, and the 
other, with the remainder of the property, at the 
prisoner’s lodgings. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Edwin, witness said 
he had purchased a little cheap music of the prisoner, 
but never more than two or three shillings’ worth at 
atime, for which he always paid on delivery. 

David John Lewane, a detective officer of the M 
division, said he apprehended the prisoner, and 
found on him the paper produced. On one side was 
written an IO U for £31 3s., signed by the prose- 
tutor, and on the other side an authority to take 
away the goods on non-payment, also signed by the 
prosecutor. The prisoner said “it was all right, the 
panes owed him the money for goods supplied.’ 

company with Marsh, another detective, he went 
to the prisoner’s lodgings, and found one of the 
Pianos and the other goods. The remaining piano 
was found at a pawnbroker’s in Brydges Street, 
Where it had been pledged by the prisoner. 

The defence set up was that the prosecutor owed 
him the money for goods supplied during the last 

or three years, and that he gave him the 1 0 U 
and endorsement. 
Mr, Partridge observed that it was the most 





impudent and abominable case he ever heard of, and 
committed the prisoner to Newgate for trial for 
forgery and felony. 








THE GERMAN BAND NUISANCE. 

' John Farrell, aged 27, described as a German 
musician, living at 1, Plumber’s Row, Commercial 
Road, Whitechapel, was charged before Mr, D’Eyn- 
court, with playing a clarinet at Hinde Street, 
Marylebone, and refusing to desist when requested 
so to do, to the annoyance of Mrs. Agnes Jane 
Baldwin. 

Mrs. Baldwin, residing at 18, Thayer Street, 
Marylebone, said the previous night about nine 
o'clock she heard a band playing in Hinde Street, 
about 20 yards from her house. The noise made 
her very ill, and she went to the defendant, who was 
in the middle of seven or eight others playing, 
and told him to desist. As he did not desist she 
went to the police station and got the assistance of a 
police constable. She told the defendant before she 
went to the station that the noise made her very 
ill. 

Police-constable 245 D, said at twenty minutes 
past nine he went with Mrs. Baldwin to Hinde 
Street. He saw the defendant, who was playing a 
clarinet, in the midst of seven or eight others, who 
were playing different instruments. He asked the 
defendant if he was the leader or master of the band, 
and he said he was theleader. He was told to desist 
playing, but played for two minutes after. He took 
the defendant into custody. It was very good 
music. 

The defendant, in answer to the charge, said he 
was notplaying in the same street in which Mrs. 
Baldwin lived. She told him to go away, but she 
did not say any one was ill, or he would have gone. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt said it did not matter if the music 
was good or bad. If the defendant did not go away 
when requested, it became necessary to inflict a fine, 
and he would have to pay 5s., or in default be 
imprisoned for three days. 

The fine was paid. 








CAROL SINGERS AT A DISCOUNT. 





At Clerkenwell, on Monday, Richard Dennison, 
28, Edward Hooten, 34, Henry Breban, 26, and 
Stewart Tresillian, 40, well-dressed, gentlemanly- 
looking men, were charged with disorderly conduct 
in knocking at the door of No. 82, Grosvenor Road, 
Highbury New Park, in the occupation of Mr. 
Thomas William Boyden, gentleman, without lawful 
excuse, and further with assaulting him at the same 
time and place. 

The Complainant stated that about three o'clock 
in the morning of Sunday he was smoking in his 
greenhouse, his family having retired to rest, when 
he was startled by hearing loud rapping. He went 
to the street door, and there saw the defendants 
with, he thought, two others, and they asked 
whether he wanted any more singing. There had 
been a loud noise, but that he could not call singing, 
though the defendants pretended to have been sing- 
ing Christmas Carols. He told them to go away, 
and said that if they did not he should fetch a 
revolver. They then went to his garden-gate and 
began slamming it and making a great noise. He 
got his revolver (which was not loaded) and showed 
it tothem. All the defendants then began to drag 
him about, and they took the revolver from him, 
and in doing so his hands were cut and covered with 
blood. He called for assistance, and some police- 
constables came up, and one of the defendants 
wanted to give him into custody for presenting the 
revolver at him, but he afterwards said he would 
not press the charge. He then gave Dennison into 
custody, and on the others going to the police-station 
he also charged them with assaulting him. He 
did not receive any actual blow, though the 
defendant Breban was about to strike him, but was 
prevented. 

In answer to the Defendants the Complainant 
stated that he had not challenged any one of them to 
fight him. He denounced them as cowardly fellows; 
but in doing so was reminded that he was in a court 
of justice, and that the language he was making use 
of was most improper. 

Dr. Taylor, who resides next door to the Com- 
plainant, said that he was aroused by hearing 
sounds of distant discord, and hearing his neigh- 
bour’s voice, he looked out and saw all the 
defendants there wrangling and scuffling with Mr. 
Boyden. 

The Defendants, in reply to the charge, said that 
they were in the habit of going out on Christmas 
Eve and singing Christmas Carols, At most of the 

laces at which they had called they had been most 
pospitably treated, but at the house of the complainant 


it was otherwise. When the complainant told them | these 





to go away, they were doing so, when he got the 





pistol. Thinking it was loaded they struggled to 
get it away from him, and in that they succeeded, 
the defendant Hooten producing it in court. 

A witness was called for the defence, who said 
that he heard the complainant tell the defendants 
that they were a lot of vagabonds, and that if they 
did not go away he would put a bullet into them. 

Mr. Cooke said that, in his opinion, the defendants 
had behaved in a most disgraceful manner, which 
singing Christmas Carols at three o'clock in the 
morning did not excuse or justify. They should 
have gone away directly they were told to do so by 
the complainant. Again remarking that their con- 
duct was disgraceful, he ordered each of the 
defendants to pay a fine of £5, orin default they 
would have to go to the House of Correction for two 
months. 

The fines were paid. 

At Worship Street on the same day George 
Crawford, 89, and James Haydon, 27, dock 
labourers, Brick Lane, Spitalfields, were charged 
with soliciting and receiving alms in the Vernon 
Road, Bow. 

On Saturday night the prisoners were singing 
Christmas carols in the Vernon Road, Bow. For 
three-quarters of an hour the officers watched the 
prisoners, and saw them receive several coppers but 
selling none of the Christmas carol papers which 
they carried. When taken into custody 3s. 84d. was 
found on Haydon, with the Christmas carols. 

Prisoners, in answer to the charge, said that 
they were only singing the “Carols,” and not 
begging. 

The Officer said that they were well known. 

Mr. Bushby sentenced them each to seven days’ 
hard labour. 





—— 
REVIEWS. 


(R. Cooxs & Co.) 
Song. Written and Composed by Anxz 





“ Robin.” 
Fricker. 
The popularity of the bird at this season is likely 

to be emulated by Miss Fricker’s song named after 

it. The air is simple and pleasing, of moderate 
compass—C to F; 6-8 time, and the key A fiat. 

An authentic portrait of a Robin enjoying his winter 

banquet adorns the handsome title page. Surely 

those who will not be taken by so many attrac- 
tions must be hard to please. 





The Lights far out at Sea. Song. Poetry by R. E. A. 

The music composed by Aurrep Scorr Garrr. 

An interesting song, both as regards words and 
music, and likely to acquire popularity, to which its 
tinge of dreamy sadness is sure to conduce., It is 
set in F, common time, the compass lying within 
the octave from C to C. 


The Twilight Hour has come. 
by Freprerick Enocu, 
Henry Smarr. 

Very simple and very pretty. Each voics has a 
fair share of the glory, and an equal chance of 
earning the applause. 


Duettino. Written 
The music composed by 





“‘ Sweet Norah Waltzes.” Composed forthe Piano- 
forte by C. H. R. Marriott. 

A very good set of waltzes, founded on recent 
popular ballads, chief among which is the one 
which gives the waltz its name. They are good for 
dancing, the rhythm being strongly marked, and 
they will please as light and easy pianoforte pieces 
suitable for the season. A capital and character- 
istic sketch of a pretty Irish girl—the ‘ Sweet 
Norah” we presume—forms the illustrated title 
page. 








BreakFast.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 





—The very ag of this preparation has 
reudered it a general fayourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks : 0 of the natural laws 


—* By a th —— 
which govern the Fe peg of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful a tion of the fine pro of well- 
r. Epps has provided our fast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—Jamua 
Epes & Co., Homa@opathic Chemists, London, Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 


Hotiowat’s Prrus.—Comfort and Certainty—In disordered 
stomach, liver com ts, indigestion, and headache, no medi- 





cine bears com with these Pills. A few doses of them 
produce comfort—a short continuance with them effects a com- 
plete cure. In all cases of d let their be what it 
may, these Pills are a . All buras, flatu- 
lence, and shortness of breath distension cease to trouble 
as . uenced by the powers of these 
admirable Pills, which never or san- 
guine hopes of the sufferers. To hat . 
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NOW READY. 


Complete (Words and Music, 8vo.) Price 5s. ; 
HERVE’S 
NEW OPERA BOUFFE, 


ALADDIN 


THE 


SECOND; 


OR, 


A NEW LIGHT ON AN 
OLD LAMP. 





THE WORDS BY 


ALFRED THOMPSON. 


MUSIC BY 


HERVE. 


COMPOSER OF 


‘“ CHILPERIC ;” “LE PETIT FAUST.” 





The complete Opera, for Piano Solo, Price 4s, 
Songs, Dance Music, and Pianoforte 
Arrangements, will shortly be published. 





FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS NEXT WEEK. 


—n — 


This Opera was produced for the first 
time at the Gaiety Theatre, on Saturday, the 
Qith inst., with the greatest success, 


LONDON : 


CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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»» Quarter . ee 4s. 
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A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1870. 








In Vienna the Beethoven Festival lasted three 
days. 





The “ Meistersdnger” has{ been successfully pro- 
duced at Leipsic. 





“ Tohengrin”} has been given fin German and 
French at the Hague. 





A memorial is being originated to obtain admis- 
sion of a tablet to Balfe in Westminster Abbey. 





Miss Alleyne, of the Globe Theatre, has accepted 
an original comedietta in one act, by Miss Emma 
Schiff, which will be produced shortly. 





Miss Rose Poe, the only sister of Edgar Allan 
Poe, is said to be entirely destitute, and is wander- 
ing, houseless and hungering, about Richmond, 
Virginia. She is sixty-six years of age. 





Mrs. McFarland-Richardson is the author of the 
essay in the December number of the Galary on 


-| Shakespeare as a Plagiarist—‘a subject,” remarks 


the New York Gazette, ‘about which she probably 
knows as little as any other living woman.” 

Mr. J. D. Beveridge, late of the Adelphi and 
Princess’s Theatres, has been engaged by the 
manager of the ‘‘ Caste’ company, which he joins 
immediately, for the purpose of sustaining the 
character so ably delineated by the late Mr. 
Frederick Younge. 





Mr, Ella celebrated a few days ago the 50th an- 
niversary of his adopting a musical career (forsaking 
for this the study of law); on which occasion a 
number of amateur friends met to offer him their 
felicitations and good wishes. In the course of the 
evening these ladies and gentlemen went through 
the vocal numbers of ‘ Lohengrin,” with four- 
handed piano accompaniment. The objects offered 
to Mr. Ella in recognition of the occasion included 
several valuable articles of art and ornament. 





An action at law is in course of initiation which, 
if suffered to go into court, will cause some excite- 
ment in literary circles. A book of contemporary 
criticisms has recently been published, reflecting in 
no measured terms upon the private as well as the 
public life of living men of letters. Among those 
stigmatised in really unpardonable language is a 
popular journalist, novelist, and dramatic author. 





He has accordingly seryed a writ and obtained a 


—— 





summons—the first for damages against the pub. 
lishers of the book, the second in criminal pro. 
cedure against the author.. If matters are not 
compromised, a lively scandal will probably be mads 
public. 

The new Intendant of the Court Theatre, Vienna, 
writes hisnameCount Wrbna. (How he pronounce 
it is another matter.) The other day he summoneg 
the persons engaged at the opera—principals, 
chorus, band, everybody; and informed them that 
he had visited many cities and seen many orchestras 
but neither in Paris, Brussels, Milan, nor anywherg 
else had he found anything equal to the Vienng 
orchestra. The same remark was varied in fayouy 
of the choristers ; and after that it was adapted for 
the principal artists, and subsequently repeated ty 
the ballet. Having delivered himself of this opinion, 
Count Wrbna added that if the chorus and ballet 
would attend a little more to the business of the 
stage, and giggle a little less at the audience, they 
would still further surpass their co-professionals ip 
Paris, Brussels, Milan, and the other cities of 
Europe. 





The following is the program of a festival week in 
honour of Beethoven, carried out at Leipsic :— 


Sonntag den 11. in der Thomaskirche durch den 
Riedel schen Verein Missa solemnis Op. 123,— 
Montag den 12. im Conservatorium: Lied yon 
Gellert ‘‘ Gott, deine Giite,’’ Sonate fiir Pianoforte 
Op. 109 (E-dur), Trio Op. 97 B-dur, Abendlied fir 
eine Singstimme, Elegischer Gesang fiir vier 
Singstimmen, Menuett und Finale aus dem Streich. 
quartett in C-dur Op. 59 No. 3.—-Dienstag den 13, 
Kammermusik im -Gewandhaussaale: Sonate fir 
Pianoforte and Violine G-dur Op. 30 No. 8. Quartett 
fiir Streichinstrumente Cis-moll Op. 131, Sonate fiir 
Pianoforte E-moll Op. 90, Septett Op 20.—Mittwoch 
den 14%im Theater Egmont-Musik.—Donnerstag den 
15. Concert im Saale des Gewandhauses: Ouver. 
ture zu ‘Coriolan,” Meeresstille und_ gliickliche 
Fahrt Op. 112, Triple-Concert, Neunte Symphonie, 
Freitag den 16. im Theater: Die Ruinen von Athen. 
Die Geschépfe des Prometheus, Ballet.—Sonnabend 
den 17. : Oper ‘ Fidelio.” 





Mr. Morton has obtained the Lord Chamberlain's 
licence to act “ stage plays,” and the Philharmonic 
at Islington henceforth partakes of the double cha- 
racter of the music-hall and the theatre. There 
need now be no more beating about the bush, or 
playing at hide-and-seek with theatrical detectives. 
In the new “ Theatre of Varieties” there is as much 
freedom to act plays as at Drury Lane Theatre, and 
it is quite in the discretion of the management as to 
the degree of prominency which shall be given to 
the purely dramatic element over the old music-hall 
leaven. Mr. Morton bore the brunt of theatrical 
attack at the Canterbury and Oxford Music-halls for 
trenching upon the forbidden ground of stage plays, 
and he long appeared as the champion of the u- 
affiliated music-halls. He has now succeeded in 
procuring the full dramatic licence, and upon the 
amount of enterprise he imports into the new ven- 
ture will depend the success of the experiment in 
Islington. 





A lover of athletics calls attention to the physical 
superiority of the Germans, and ascribes their sue- 
cesses to gymnastic training. In 1810, as he points 
out, Prussia commenced to make gymnastic training 
a part of her common school system, and a leading 
feature in all military institutions. Then, as nov, 
France attempted to dictate to all Germany; and 
Jahn, the founder of the present system of gyu- 
nastics, conceived the idea of bringing together the 
youth of the country for gymnastic practice, and, st 
the same time, indoctrinate them with patriotic 
sentiments. In 1811 a gymnastic school was opened 
at Berlin, which was quickly imitated all over the 
country; and in 1813, war being declared between 
France and Prussia, Jahn himself commanded 4 
battalion of athletes and circus performers in Lut- 
zow’s volunteers, and they performed most signal 
service for their country. In 1848 these gymnastic 
schools, or Turnvereins as they are called, were 1 
opened, military drill and instruction were added, 
and in 1870 Prussia, with an army wherein every 





man is a trained gymnast, responds to the call of 
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per King and Fatherland, and, with an army no 
larger than France, but possessed of a thorough 
muscular as well as general education, again en- 
counters its hereditary foe, and has well nigh 
crushed out the national life of France. 





The following picturesque but melancholy contrast 
in the features of the Christmas festival as celebrated 
in France, is delineated by a correspondent of the 
Standard :—“ I go out into the air, and see far in the 
distance different little sleepy villages, nestling on 
the hill side, glistening under the stars. In every 
one of them there is a bright light which I know must 
come from the churches. Within a very few yards 
topping the village that skirts the station, is a won- 
derful old church with a stained window of the thir- 
teeuth century. A flow of light comes through the 
rich colours, and paints the picture of the window 
on the snow. A large crowd, increasing as it goes, 
and composed, as far as I can see, of Mobiles, 
women, and children, stream up the hill to the 
church. As the first of them enter the doors, the 
organ with handfuls of great chords peals out. 
The next minute I can hear the entire congregation 
singing, ‘Glory be to God in the highest, and peace 
on earth, to men goodwill.’ Peace on earth! and 
while I am listening the train has stolen up, and I 
hear a man, who has come from Abbeville, telling 
the guard that the wounded, the dying, and the 
dead are lying outside Amiens on their hands and 
knees, frozen to death in the very act of trying to 
crawl back into life.”’ 





We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. 
Thomas Brewer, the indefatigable secretary of the 
City of London School, which event occurred on 
Christmas-day, after a brief illness. Mr. Brewer 
was born in 1807, and at the age of sixteen entered 
the service of the Corporation of London, in the 
town-clerk’s office, and at the time of his death was 
the senior servant of the Corporation. The anti- 
quarian persuits of Mr. Brewer while in the town- 
clerk’s office led to the exhumation of records 
which were of much service in placing that ancient 
foundation the City of London School in its present 
state of development and efficiency. Mr. Brewer 
was elected secretary to the school in 1836, which 
office he held until his death. In recognition of his 
various public services the Freedom of the City of 
London was awarded to him by honorary grant of 
the Corporation, in 1842. He was one of the founders 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, in 1832, and wasits 
honorary secretary from that time until the com- 
mencement of the present season, when he was 
elected president of the society, an honourable position 
which he unhappily enjoyed but a few weeks. As 
an author Mr. Brewer produced a life of John Car- 
penter, the founder of the City of London School in 
the time of Henries the Fifth and Sixth, and some 
biographies of other eminent citizens. 





Midnight Mass on Christmas Eve is a great 
ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church, whose 
love of symbolism finds peculiar gratification in 
the thought that the Eucharistic Sacrifice should 
be celebrated on the eve of the day that saw the 
birth of Christ. Symbolism has lost much of its 
luxuriance in these days when the pruning- 
hook of criticism and satire is busy among all 
that is emblematic; yet Midnight Mass is still 
celebrated in some districts with such attendant 
symbols of the birth of Christ as a manger. 
Nor are the more fervid feelings of Continental 
peoples revolted by the importation of what the 
colder English race might deem the appliances of 
the stage. They still retain the passion for those 
miracle plays which fill so large a part in the 
history of the Mediwval Church. The Ammer- 
gau festival was as complete in organisation, 
and displayed as skilful a rendering of sacred 
story as the dramatic representations which were 
amusing and scandalizing the Church when Martin 
Luther had the audacity to question the authority of 
Rome. Even that part of England which is Catho- 
lic has lost its taste for miracle plays; but in some 
cases it still continues to celebrate Midnight Mass 


persion of young women in the middle of a night on 


ceremonial. The cold propriety of this cvantay, | 
however, threatens to put a stop to the midnight | 
festival altogether. Bishop Clifford, of Clifton, 
decreed that it should not be held throughout his 
diocese during the present year; and the same 
otder was given by Archbishop Manning. The 
reason of the prohibition is said to be, that the dis- 


which brawlers are abroad is objectionable. No 
doubt it is; and true religion will not suffer by a 
scrupulous respect for propriety. 


Why should Christmastide be made the excuse 
for pouring out unmitigated twaddle, gravely dis- 
honouring to the respectable old seascn? Take 
the following as a specimen of the trash which at 
any other period would be scouted from the columns 
of a daily newspaper :— 


“Christmas once more! Again we hail thy 

genial face and thy frost-tipped mantle, thy pure 
white coverlet which shrouds the dark face of old 
mother earth, as with a veil of innocence; again 
we hail thy chiming bells which ring out peace and 
goodwill to the world, speaking in their clappered 
din of present times, while hosts of old recollections 
crowd in upon the mind and tune our souls to mirth 
or sadness. Father Time, we know not how often 
we have thanked you for bringing ourcheerfulold friend 
Christmas to visit us—and the times are not few; 
but if our memory serves aright you have not 
always brought our visitor of the dying year down 
the clean, crisp path that this year he has trodden ; 
we have known Christmas come unattended by his 
squire Jack Frost, and to have walked ignobly in the 
mud, his servitor having omitted to carpet the 
ground, &c., &e., &e. 
This does not occur in ‘‘ Peter Parley’s Annual,” 
and is not meant as mental milk for babes. It 
occurs in the Standard, and is intended to be read 
by intelligent Conservative gentlemen ! 





All the dramatic world will share our regret that 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard appears to have laid 
down the critical pen for the Daily ‘'elegraph. 
The following remarks occurred in that journal 
with regard to Mr. Blanchard’s present panto- 
mime: 


The pantomimes of Mr. Blanchard are not as 
other pantomimes. Neither time nor a useful and 
hard-working life can stale or wither the ‘ infinite 
variety ’’ of this charming writer. He is most loyal 
to his art, most faithful to his task of telling fairy 
tales in a pure and innocent fashion. It is not 
led away by the fancy of the hour or the excitement 
of the moment. Though new fashions and fresh 
amusements; though extravagance and daring tricks 
and unhealthy appetites take possession of the dear 
old stage—and hold it for a while in sad captivity— 
our kind teller of fairy-lore manfully remains at his 
post, never swerving to the right hand or to the 
left, constant in his endeavours to please without 
poisoning. Thinking of the dead ones gone—of the 
pleasant faces missed in the stalls between one 
pantomime and another—we may, without affecta- 
tion, quote the kindly tribute of admiration paid to 
Mr. Blanchard’s work by no less a man than 
Charles Dickens. What wonder that Charles 
Dickens, who so loved Christmas and so idolised 
children, should interest himself in the work of an 
author who, during the lifetime of our youths, has 
laboured each Christmas to amuse us! ‘ Beautiful ! 
most beautiful!’’ were the words bestowed by 
Charles Dickens on a delicate and graceful turn of 
fancy introduced by Mr. Blanchard to the last 
pantomime the dead novelist ever saw. Again Mr. 
Blanchard gives us a pantomime, and again he 
breathes through it a lyrical tenderness—a love of 
conventionality which points to fancy rather than 
fashion, and a determination to keep the young 
pure, and make the impure young. 


Of course such eulogium would not be allowed by 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard to appear in columns over 
which he has the supreme control. 





The services at the church of St. John the 
Baptist, at Hulme, seem to be conducted in a singu- 
larly impressive manner. It appears, from a case 
which came before Mr. Headlam, the stipendiary 
magistrate at Manchester, on Monday, that on 
Sunday morning, immediately before the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, on the choir coming out 


struggle to obtain possession of it, and almost got 
the better of the cross-bearer, while one Bradbury 
made a swoop on tho members of the choir, and, 
notwithstanding that he met with a desperate 
resistance, actually carried off a banner. In the 
row the banner was broken, and the disturbance 
became so serious “that the services had to be 
stopped.” A temporary cessation of Divine Service 
was, indeed, advisable under the circumstances ; for 
a rough-and-tumble fight carried on outside the 
altar rails is calculated to disturb the attention of 
intending communicants, and is not altogether con- 
ducive to the devout frame of mind desirable on such 
an occasion. Mr. Headlam said it was clear 
there was ‘an interruption of the service,” 
and as Bradbury was proved to have pulled 
down the banner, he should fine him £5 and 
costs, or in default two months’ imprisonment ; 
while another gentleman, Johnson by name, who 
seems skilfully to have cut off the retreat of the 
choir by standing in front of them, and preventing 
them going back into the chancel, was fined £3, or 
in default one month’s imprisonment. There can 
be no doubt Mr. Headlam was right, and that there 
was a slight ‘interruption of the service.’ Surely 
it would be better in future, if this kind of thing is 
to go on, that the combatants should “ have it out "” 
in the churchyard or in a neighbouring field before 
the commencement or after the conclusion of the 
service. It is, of course, highly to the credit of all 
concerned that, acting up to their consciences, they 
even turn the place of worship they profess to vene- 
rate into a bear-garden; but they should remember 
that all men are not Christians, and that sinners 
happening to drop into church in the hopes of being 
converted might possibly be rather bewildered at 
seeing the churchwarden and the cross-bearer settling 
their differences on the steps of the altar, while other 
members of the congregation were engaged in 
“pitching into” the choir. 





MARRIAGE WITH MR. TENNYSON, AND 
ITS MUSIC. 





Catullus has left us his famous ‘‘Song of 
Hymen,” and Handel has realized the model 
of Hymeneal Music in his Drama of ‘ Solomon.” 
Both poet and musician were prophets—seers 
into the unseen—and the mystery, which was the 
highest charm of Eden, and afterwards proved to 
be its greatest woe, brought the Pagan poet and 
the Christian musician into one and the same 
field. Catullus, the woman-lover, and Handel, 
the woman-hater, met in pleasant lines, and sang 
their grand harmonics joyfully together. Love, 
young love, first love, holy love is in reason one of 
the most desired of subjects to treat upon, both 
with poet and musician. So long ago as 1827, Mr. 
Tennyson penned the history of a First Love 
and of 

—" The light 

To which a spirit leaneth all her flowers, 

And length of days, and immortality 

Of thought”—— 
A tale, in which the course of true love termi- 
nated in the direst woe. At that time Mr. 
Tennyson, we may suppose, thought but little of 
music as the means of the expression of the 
human heart in its strongest and deepest moods: 
for, said the poet, 
‘* Love lieth deep; Love dwells not in lip-depths ; 
Love wraps his wings on either side the heart, 
Constraining it with kisses close and warm, 
Absorbing all the increase of sweet thoughts 
So that they pass not to the shrine of sound.” 


This short historiette of “The Lover's Bay,” or 
“A Lover's Tale,” or “A Lover's Story,” the 
author has suppressed; and about four or five 
years ago took up the brighter side and wrote the 
series of lyrics now advertised as “ The Window ; 
or, the Loves of the Wrens.” These were printed 
almost as soon as published, but like “The 
Lover’s Tale,” were withdrawn. They were 





of the vestry there arose a fight for the cross which 
was carried in front of the procession. Andrews, 











on Christmas Eye with some pomp or boldness of 


the churchwarden, seems to haye made a gallant 


written for music, and we presume as a conse- 
quence of the poet’s notion of music were thrown 
linto » childish and almost infantile myth and 
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measure. ‘The poet turned over in his mind 
the nursery tales he had so long hoarded in 
thought— 


‘‘ Those rhymes, ‘ The Lion and the Unicorn,’ 

The ‘ Four-and-twenty Blackbirds,’ ‘ Banbury Cross,’ 
The Gander and the ‘ Man of Mitylene,’ 

And all the quaint odd scraps of ancient crones.” 


And the result is the history of ‘“ Romeo and 
Juliet” over again, but without the family feud 
of the fathers, without the poison and the dagger, 
yet eomething intended to be joyful and jocose, 
and after the manner of his old acquaintance 
**Cock Robin.” Here is the mistake—the cause 
of the almost certain fiasco of the gentle story of 
“The Loves of the Wrens.” Marriage without 
music, Mr. ‘Tennyson would have treated well, 
but he is fettered by the combination of “ sweets 
with sweets,” “ joy delighting in joy,” preferring 
the ‘‘one string” at a time, and searching not 
after its “sweet husband.” What Mr. Sullivan 
might have done with marriage unfettered by the 
purposely attenuated muse of Mr. Tennyson, we 
know not; but probably in his harmonised 
development he might have hit upon 


‘The true concord of well-tuned sounds 
By unions married,” 

Marriage in the heads of these two high priests 
of Hymen is an almost sorry affair, and surely an 
ill-assorted union. Poetry and Music have suf- 
fered a Bill of divorcement in the very act of 
their beatific consummation. The day simply 
closes in ‘‘amazement,” whilst wanting the sooth- 
ing anodyne of the initiatory ‘dearly beloved.” 
No one is more alive to the failure of ‘‘ The Loves 
of the Wrens” than Mr. Tennyson himself. He 
begins with an apology, and “‘ qui s’ excuse s'accuse ;” 
he knows he has been a bad father to bis daughter 
Poetry, whom he admits to have dressed up as a 
‘*puppet,”’ a doll, a marionette, to dance to the 
instrument of the musician. We know not in 
what light Mr. Tennyson may place the efforts of 
Mr. Sullivan, but as a general rule we believe that 
poets and writers of works of imagination put 
musicians in the very lowest grade of humanity. 
Our readers all know the opinions of Lord Lytton 
and D'Israeli of music and musicians, and from 
Mr. Tennyson’s mode of procedure in the case 
before us, we are disposed to think his opinion 
materially coincides with his brother craftsmen of 
the pen: and that to bring his poetry upon the 
same platform as Mr. Sullivan’s music, it was 
necessary to degrade his subject, and render it 
unnatural, insignificant, and decidedly puerile. 
Of course Mr. Tennyson in all that he writes 
would be, and must be, the Mr. Tennyson who 
has made himself so famous by the creation of 
a school of poetry marked by its Anglo-Saxon 
purity of language, and a new method of rhythm 
which by its energy and its rush of pulse beats 
in true harmony with the onward movement of 
the day. It is not our intention to enter in detail 
upon the peculiarities of his advance in the mechan- 
ism of poetic art; but as this advance is merely 
an outward thing, having nothing whatever to do 
with the inner gist of poetry, thought and imagi- 
nation—and as it is essentially the only part of 
the ‘Tennysonian poetry of interest to the 
musician,—it is necessary to touch in some degree 
upon it. 

A change in civilization makes modifications in 
the lyrical song, and the national dance; and 
when there isa rush in the affairs of human life, 
the motion of both lyric and dance are consider- 
ably accelerated. Mr. Tennyson has felt the 
change necessary to be made in poetry, and he has 
trampled down the too familiar obstacles of metre, 
scorned the fatal facility of the octosyllabic verse, 
and by falling back upon the old madrigalian 
phraseology, and giving to metre a new liberty 
from a keen-witted perception of the transcendent 
strength resulting from the reliance on the 
rbythmical “surge,” he has set up a life-like 
expression in poetry that has appealed to all 
hearts. Whilst he, as poet, had been doing this, 
Meyerbeer and Verdi have done the same 





as musicians. In fact, Verdi is the only 
living musician thoroughly capable of match- 
ing the rhythmical parallels of Alfred Tenny- 
son in an appropriate song. Verdi has 
given us the example of Tennyson in music| 
in that wonderful cavatina for the tenor in his 
opera of ‘' Rigoletto.” Were we find rhythm—the 
father of metre—asserting its god-like power over 
language, and breaking down all the pre-con- 
ceived laws of melody in music. In this song 
Verdi does for lyrical music what Tennyson does 
for lyrical poetry. ‘The song is all magic and 
light, and it is in efforts like these that we note 
the enormous power of this great writer, in the 
conversion of language—rbythms into melodious 
measures. 

We think Mr. Arthur Sullivan much to be 
pitied; for he has put on armour that he had 
not proven, and what is still more unfortunate, 
he has been presented with a ‘‘ puppet” to treat 
with, instead of a creature of flesh and blood. 
Who but Mr. Tennyson would ever dream of 
dealing with the theme of marriage, and at the 
same time leave out the part of ‘‘ the Bride?” 
Mr. Tennyson’s Eden is without its Eve. We 
ought, perhaps, to write that there is a slight 
allusion in one song to the lady who may be said 
to be heard “ aside,” on the important question 
of ‘‘naming the day.’’ For a moment we see her 
asa bright playful spirit—the fairy of the scene 
—mystifying, concealing, embroiling, simply for 
the pure love of manifesting her affection and 
sharpening that of her lover's—woman’s mode of 
adding to the flame whilst she makes more and 
more patent the paralysis or stupidity of her 
future lord and master, ere she folds up, slips into 
the bosom, and is lost. Mr. Tennyson leaves Mr. 
Sullivan to deal with ‘the gentleman in love,” 
and Mr. Sullivan is a great sufferer thereby. We 
shall not now treat upon the mesthetic character 
of Mr. Sullivan’s music, but rather inquire what 
is the nature of the Poet Laureate’s measures for 
music, and in what degree and with what success 
has Mr. Sullivan met the difficulties of his task. 
For some years Mr. Tennyson was accused by 
many of our greatest scholars of a certain quaint- 
ness and occasional absurdities of expression, and 
the late Mr. Coleridge declared it to be a misfor- 
tune that Mr. Tennyson had begun to write verses 
without understanding what metre is. And so, 
with many wishes of success, his prescription to 
the Poet was this, ‘‘ Write for the next two or 
three years in none but one or two well-known 
and strictly defined metres, such as the heroic 
couplet, the octave stanza, or the octosyllabic 
measure of ‘ L’ Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso.”” By 
attention to this suggestion, Mr. Coleridge 
thought that the young poet might get imbued 
with a sensation, if not a sense of metre, for as 
to his poetry at present, said he, ‘‘ I can scarcely 
scan his verses.” If the poet could not measure 
the poet, what could the poor musician do ? 

Mr. Tennyson shut himself up for ten years for 
close study in the art of versification, and for the 
improvement of infirmities, which, should they 
“meet with more laughter than charity in the 
world, he should not raise his voice in their 
defence.” He reappeared with a command of 
versification that is indeed wonderful; still, if to 
be scanned, more difficult and more unmanageable 
than ever. He claimed to have rejected the 
classic metres, and made great fun of English 
hexameters and pentameters. But he is less free 
from the classic metres than he imagines, and in 
his silent half feet, and the division of the 
metrical foot, and its real life-like rise and pose, 
he is in not a little degree indebted to the poets 
of the old world. One of his friends in his 
early days prognosticated that from his marvel- 
lous facility he stood in danger of becoming the 
poetical harlequin of his time; and in 1863 he 
played such mighty freaks with his headstrong 
system of versification as to draw from Thackeray 
the following gentle protestation— As for the 
Laureate’s verses, I would respectfully liken 


on a ‘windy headland;’ his flaring torch jg , 
pine-tree, to be sure, which nobody can wiglg 
but himself. He waves it; and four times in th, 
midnight he shouts mightily ‘Alexandra,’ ang 
the Pontic pine is whirled into the ocean, ang 
Enceladus goes home.” Now it is this standing 
on a windy headland, with flaring torch of pine. 
tree, and its quaternion wavings and whirling, 
into the ocean, that poor Mr. Sullivan has been 
compelled to treat in the Lilliputian ‘ Loves of 
the Wrens.” The first song of the cycle brings 
the lover in view. The morning is windy on ths 
part of the poet and decidedly tempestuous oy 
the part of the musician. “The winds are up in 
the morning,” and the lover from the hills looks 
down on the window of his sweetheart in the 
vale. The song consists of four verses, and ao. 
cording to the Tennysonian law, the four verges 
are all of the same rhythmical frame-work. The 
stanzas are alike, but what we may term the 
schemata within the stanza are varied with 
regard to the number of syllables within the 
musical foot. There is no mistake, however, a 
to the recurring pose or accent. Such being the 
case all that was required from the musician wag 
room for the liberty the poet has taken with 
respect to the quantities, or rather division of the 
quantity, included between one accent and its next, 
The composer measures off the poet in this way; 
first line, two bars; second line, five bars; third 
line, five bars; fourth line, six bars; fifth line, 
three bars! As music this division is unutter. 
ably absurd; and as a lyrical representation in 
music of the poet’s measures it is simply failure— 
destruction—death. The effect is like walking 
through a ploughed field with the wind and the 
rain beating in your face, and the unhappy lover 
every now and then at a standstill with his feet 
buried in the furrows. The poet tells us his song 
is a mere puppet constructed to dance to Mr, 
Sullivan’s instrument: and the use of the word 
“instrument” has, we think, brought much mis. 
chief on his head, for these songs, with one or two 
exceptions, are not ‘‘songs”’ at all; they are built 
up on no law of rhythmical melody, and with little 
attention to similitude in the stanza. The 
majority are mere pianoforte exercises—short 
studies on a free, a very free model, and varied 
with a licence hardly permitted in extemporancous 
performance. This inattention to the technique of 
the lyric, and a lamentable want of power in the 
construction of consistent melody, and a licence 
as to the sequence of chords, we will say nothing 
as to law of harmony, makes this opening song— 
descriptive of the lover looking down on his lady's 
cottage on a windy morning—imost miserable and 
unpromising. Most musicians would shut up the 
volume. 

The second song brings the lover to the window; 
and here, the poet being less audacious and 
somewhat reasonable, and without doubt dainty 
and fascinating, the musician has had a better 
chance, and appears under more favourable cit- 
cumstances. Mr. Sullivan starts with a theme 
not altogether unfamiliar, and the first two 
phrases are regular and to be approved. There is 
a little mistiness and want of attention to shape 
in what follows, and had he taken a little more 
time to recover his key, the general effect would 
have been good. Of course he has not entered 
into the fairy-like spirit manifested in the lyric, 
but he has at least realized as much as might be 
expected from him. 

Number Three is the lover disappointed, for his 
mistress is “Gone.” But however great his 
vexation, we suspect it will be nothing in com- 
parison with those who may be compelled to 
listen to Mr. Soullivan’s recital. The song is 
a mere pianoforte exercise upon a kind of 
ground bass, and the voice is permitted to 
circulate, as well as it can, between the 
passages for the instrument. These sort of 
double intentions—the instrumental idea perfect 
in itself apart from the vocal, are rarely, 
if ever, successful. The lyric itself ought to 
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be the all-absorbing idea; and if the pianoforte 
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is to take the prominent part, and the| original! The opening vocal phrase is trite ana | nomber of houses now open and the number of 


singer play second fiddle, the wsthetic feeling | 
is crushed and the public cares not a farthing | 
for either singer or player. We say nothing) 
as to Mr. Sullivan’s rendering in a lyrical 
point of view. The song itself is mysteri- 
ous, and in some parts apparently unintelligible. 
Suffice it to say Mr. Sullivan has done that toler- 
ably, which ordinary musicians would not have 
done at all. 

Number Four is “ Winter.’ What the lover 
has been doing with himself since the eglantine 
plossomed, we are not told, but the frost is sharp, 
coals are dear, and Mr. Sullivan trots off his lover 
to the tune of a March in A minor, relieved by an 
intermezzo in the major. The song begins with 
a go, and toa tune we have all heard before, but 
Mr. Sullivan is so wanting in power and experience, 
that the poor lover soon makes a stop of it and we 
find him moaning and monotoning in a way quite 
piteous to hear. and at last he is carried away into 
a maniacal fortissimo which should bring affairs 
toaclimax. And here we venture to remark that 
the use of the term “ fortissimo”’ is of the utmost 
danger to young and inexperienced composers. 
Nothing more clearly shows what there really is in 
a man who affects to write music. Who could 
imagine that the sweet gem of Mr. Tennyson’s 
“Loves of the Wrens ”—the letter of acceptance 
—the 

* Two little hands that meet ” 
was to close with a furious fortissimo risoluto? 
Mr. Sullivan, we presume, is not married, nor 
even in love. 

Number Five. The poet, having left the lover 
rejoicing in the prospect of the speedy return of 
his ladye-love now advances his puppet-show of 
the “ Loves of the Wrens” with the song, “ Birds’ 
love and birds’ song.” Who are to be in the ‘nest 
together,” and whois the singeritis hard toimagine; 
is it the lover, or is it the wren? Mr. Sullivan has 
made a really pretty song, and we wish we could 
say so without qualification. The Mendelssohnian 
symphony any Royal Academy pupil would have 
written, and the first twelve bars of the lyric are 
asold as the hills. Ile seems to have but one 
form of modulation, and that is to tumble down 
into the major third below his key. The 
character of the poetry and of the situation is 
utterly destroyed by the roaring of the words, 
“Tl be the King,” and the after shouting (fortis- 
simo) of the word ‘‘together”’ is an intense aggra- 
vation of the mistake. 

Insong Number Six the lover proposes, and with 
a confidence in the result that is unmistakeable. 
Mr. Sullivan has not in any way realized the 
neaning, or may we say the charm of the lyric; 
but perhaps this number six is moro purely Sulli- 
van than any song in the set. Of course the 
motivo is not original, and the second part is 
formed of sequences worn to death by the ballad 
composers of the last century. The musician 
here also closes with a tolerably strong forte, but 
under the circumstances we will not quarrel with 
this obstreporous manifestation of the lover's 
confidence. 

Number Seven is the ‘‘ Rainy Day,” and what 
between the wet and the wind, the lover is 
altogether changed and suffering under great 
hervous depression. The song is a curious 
pasticcio, but there is a commendable attempt to 
reduce the poet’s language to musical expression. 
Here again there is a want of originality in form, 
and an absence of all stream in melody. The 
Composer appears to have at command two 
perfectly different styles—one for small songs, 
the other for large. With the small, whether 
original or not, he is frequently continuous and 
consistent. In his large songs he is neither the 
one nor the other. 

Number Eight is an intermezzo in the dramatic 
action, and the lover soliloquises over his position, 

“ Take my love, and be my wife, 
Love can love but once a life.” 
The song is pretty, and built with some 


used up, the close of the next phrase is a 
half cadence, and the modulation in the upper 
minor third of the keyis no reply toit. What 
follows Mr. Sullivan is well aware not being 
original cannot be classed with what is termed 
the ‘sought out,” still itis a pretty song and we 
fancy will prove a favourite. 

With Number Nine the lover gets his reply in a 
letter sealed with ‘Two little hands that meet ;” 
and here was really a great opportunity for a com- 
poser and—barring the closing symphony on which 
we have before remarked—we honestly believe Mr. 
Sullivan has done his best. The song will be 
liked. 

Number Ten is a fall back upon “ The King of 
the Wrens,” an odd conceit touching the great point 
of fixing the day, but the setting by Mr. Sullivan 
is a frightful mistake. What cana fiery pianoforte 
prelude ila Mendelssohn have in common with 
the subject. We fancy there will be few found 
to sing it and still fewer to play it. 

Number Eleven, and last, ushers in the wedding 
morn. This song, barring here and there some- 
what of the unintelligible, fairly opens the door to 
the musician, and he may enter in, and find full 
scope for imagination and feeling. Mr. Sullivan 
has made the least of his best chance. His 
rhythm is the same as he has been using before. 
His opening melody is of the same trite, close, 
narrow, and unimpassioned character, and when 
he has dropped upon the sharp second of his key 
he turns it into the sharp fourth of the relative 
minor, moves up to the major tbird, and 
flounders about in a manner at once disagreeable 
and objectionable. The key of his song is E flat, 
and he has moved into B natural major with five 
sharps; whether it be B natural or C flat is a 
matter of small moment to him, and the composer 
makes a dash for the return. F sharp, the fifth 
of B natural, is curiously converted into F sharp, 
the second of E flat, and the reprise is then manu- 
factured and done with. When Mr. Sullivan has 
read more of Handel and Bach, of Mozart and 
Beethoven, he will find these old soldiers did not 
carry on their campaigns after this fashion. 
Salieri was accustomed to say that Mozart was 
knight musical on the pianoforte, and that he 
made his music from a temperament. What 
Salieri would say to Mr. Sullivan and composers 
of his class puzzles our comprehension. 

There was a time with Mr. Tennyson when 
Coleridge—the poet who restored rhythm to 
these modern days—recommended him to study 
the making of poetry, to drill himself in 
well-known and strictly defined metres, and to 
learn to scan his verses, Mr. Tennyson took the 
old prophet’s advice, and was silent for ten years. 
It may be hard upon Mr. Sullivan to recommend 
him a silence of ten years. But we do pray 
him to'stay his hand and to try to dofor his music 
what Mr. Tennyson has done for his poetry. Mr. 
Sullivan has not much imagination, but he pos- 
sesses natural feeling, and may possibly stand 
upon an individual style if he cannot create a 
school. To make his works acceptable to those 
who know and are qualified to judge, he must set 
himself down seriously to work, and to work hard. 
Beethoven had his three periods. Let us hope 
for the sake of Mr. Sullivan’s reputation and 
those who wish him well, that he will at least have 
his two. But he must leave off swimming on 
cork; or, to drop the metaphor and take up 
another, throw away his crutches and gather his 
own honey from the flower; disdaining to eat 
that of his neighbour. “ Crib’’ may be per- 
mitted in the Academy of Leipsic, but strange 
things go on there; and its students become 
great ‘‘song-setters ’’ without the toil of learning 
how to do so with any propriety. 











A BAD TIME. 





The growth of theatres in London is in inverse 
proportion to the public patronage of them. 








attention to form, yet the symphony is not 


There is absolutely no other relation between the 
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people attending them. With a score of West 
End theatres competing, theatrical prospects were 
seldom if ever so dreary as at this present boasted 
Christmastide. On Boxing Night, excepting the 
two patent houses where pantomime is produced, 
the aspect of the auditoria was desolate. Stalls 
and boxes were worse than empty—dotted here 
and there with an opera cloak or black coat, which 
made vacuity more vacuous. Upper boxes were 
nearly as bad as drees circle. This on a biting 
cold night, with the thermometer somewhere 
between 16° and 20°, had the most depressing 
effect. Pit and gallery, if comfortable as to 
numbers, were nearly as cold morally speaking. 
There was none of the abandon of traditional 
Boxing Night about them: they were mopish. 
Perhaps the blank stalls in front made them dull; 
though even at the two big houses, where the 
blanks were scarcer, the gallery seemed under a 
cloud. A daily paper, bearing out what we our- 
selves saw elsewhere, says of Drury Lane—the 
theatre par excellence for an hilarious gallery on 
the first night of a pantomime: 


“The most horrible propriety prevailed. With 
shame we heard the most extraordinary fact that 
the new and preliminary farce called ‘“ Rule 
Britannia” was listened to with detestable inter- 
est. The voices of Messrs. Charles and More- 
land were distinctly heard, and the strictest 
attention was paid to the composition of Mr, 
Martin Becher. ‘The actors, indeed, were not 
prepared for the courtesy and consideration of the 
audience. They had evidently been instructed 
to run along the farce, and get it over as soon as 
possible; but, to their surprise, they found the 
‘kind friends in front” infected with an unnatu- 
ral gravity. The farce over, the audience melted 
alittle. ‘They shook themselves together, and the 
idea was suddenly flashed about the house that 
something must be done to keep up the character 
of the Christmas festival. There was a weak 
attempt at chaff. A few dress-coated gentlemen 
in the stalls were singled out as targets for a 
cannonade of orange peel, but every one seemed 
frightened to attempt any overt act of insubordin- 
ation. The tiniest and most impertinent urchin 
was afraid of his voice, and, had Mr. Chitterton 
been inspired to introduce a transpontine beadle 
to threaten the gods with an awful cane anda 
menacing look, the dwellers in Olympus could not 
have been more irritating in their courtesy, 
Indeed, refinement got to such an abnormal pitch 
that wags in the pit were hissed down, and a 
certain priggish bore of propriety got possession 
of the house. It was evidently considered the 
correct thing to do to behave prettily, and we 
must chronicle, with a decided sense of dis- 
appointment, the depressed behaviour and the 
gentlemanly demeanour of the Drury Lane 
audience a.p. 1870. 


If the gods behaved so reticently, it can scarcely 
be expected that the aristocracy were very enthu- 
siastic in the expression of enjoyment. How 
did these noisy but inspiriting ingredients of 
a pantomime audience, the children, take the 
festivity ? 

“The old ring and ripple of the little ones’ 
voices were conspicuously absent. We looked in 
vain for a curly head—for a sturdy youth of 
seven, in black velvet and knickerbovkers; for 
a wavy-haired darling of eight, gorgeous as to 
her necklace and blue ribbons. The children— 
worse luck !—were all in bed.” 


The night was bitterly cold, and the streets 
a surface of ice: so that much of the dulness 
could be accounted for. The children perhaps 
were best in bed. But did the cold also freeze 
the enthusiasm of the gallery? There must have 
been other adverse agencies afoot. Indeed the 
time is generally out of joint this Christmas. It 
can Only ironically be termed ‘‘ merry.” Abroad 
slaughter and pillage on a wholesale scale: at 
home bad trade, shortness of money, the hospitals 
full, starvation on the increase, charity diverted 
to the foreign cutthroats, and each day’s news 
adding to the roll of those'slain by railway acci- 
dents. Merriment under such circumstances 
must partake of a ghastly character. To these 
present miseries add the fluctuating expectations 
of the country being engaged in a war, and the 
uneasiness concerning our readiness for it, thanks 
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to a parsimonious Government. Eighteen hundred 
and Seventy goes out gloomily, leaving little cause 
for mirth now and as little for hope in the ap- 
proaching time. No wonder the Christmas enter- 
tainments hang fire. 

Yet with all this actual depression, we hear 
perpetually of new theatres. Where, in the name 
of Cocker, are the means to support the projected 
houses? Where is the theutre-going population ? 
Are we to have a levée en masse, compelling all 
above acertain age to patronise the play? Our 
reserves will never do it: they cannot support the 
establishments already in existence. Even sup- 
posing audiences a non-essential and that actors 
can act to empty benches or to “ paper,” where 
are the companies tocome from? Aiready there 
are not enough players in existence to constitute 
half-a-dozen good companies. Ifa theatre secures 
four fair average actors and actresses, it considers 
itself fortunate. A single swallow is hoped to make 
a theatrical summer, but usually achieves a theatri- 
cal ‘‘frost.”” Every now andthen a draft is made 
from the music halls, but ‘only withthe result of 
vulgarising the stage more and more. The abnormal 
growth of theatres has had the result of attenu- 
ating companies more and more, of scattering the 
good actors, of converting the average men and 
women into local stars, and of lowering the 
status of plays. Dramas are now written 
for one or two players, instead of for a 
clever company. It has also had the result of 
producing a rush of half-competent authors. 
The practised hands find too much work thrust 
upon them, and scurry through the orders which 
they have not time to execute carefully. 
Amateur dramatists are developed by the demand 
—men with little capacity for and no experience 
of dramatic requirements. Hence the number of 
poor plays. When wood-draughtsmen, civil ser- 
vants, provincial celebrities, and writers for the 
Penny Dreadfuls are called on to supply the 
thinned force of playwrights, it may be imagined 
how awkwardly their unaccustomed work is per- 
formed. If these had to write for a company of 
high average, the deficiencies would be manifest. 
But as a rule their poor plays are created for 
poor players, with an occasional actor of talent 
to leaven the dul] mass. ‘ Gag” and building-up 
at rehearsal eke out the scanty capacity of the 
work, and it is pronounced “ good enough ”— 
good enough for the feeble wits who give it 
form. If any doubt exists as to the attenuation 
of merit among the stage artists of the day, it 
may be easily settled. Let the enthusiast 
endeavour to cast up the number of really talented 
actresses in London. Can he name more than 
six? Let him scour the ranks of comedy and 
extravaganza—for tragedy is admittedly a dead 
thing. What does he find? With the half-dozen 
exceptions he finds an array of pert well-favoured 
nonentities who can show off handsome dresses and 
mythical back hair, who can wink and ogle 
and smoke cigarettes and whistle a cadenza, 
whose declamation is a monotone, whose self- 
consciousness is never for a moment lost in an 
artistic realization of the scene. Their proper 
place is the front row of the ballet; but the com- 
petition of many theatres elevates them to parts 
for which education never fitted them. Ata 
national theatre lately an ambitious historical 
drama was produced. The chief female réle was 
confided to a representative actress—presumably 
a tragedienne. She fell ill. Who was her 
substitute? Her part has been understudied by 
a pantomimist. Luckily for the management 
this improvised substitute had natural abilities, 
and adopted the character with a facility for 
which everybody was unprepared. She startled 
all the world; for her capacity was unsuspected— 
the part was wholly out of herline. But only a 
miracle saved that play from an accident; and 
the jeopardy, however, happily averted, said the 
worst for the resources of a first-class theatre thus 
left dependent on a forlorn hope. 

We are no pessimists: we do not believe in the 


it will right itself in the long run. By Easter we 
ehall probably see the collapse of several of the 
weaker theatres, destrcyed in the struggle for 
existence. If not at Easter, at all events by the 
end of Seventy-one. But meanwhile the decay of 
theatrical prosperity is not to be gainsaid. The 
growth of theatres is an abnormal development 
in excess of requirement and in excess of 
support. We have not playgoers enough to 
patronise them; we have not players enough 
to sustain them ; we have not first-rate dramatists 
enough to furnish them. The unhealthy increase 
produces an unhealthy strain to provide for it 
which will fail, and in failing adjust matters. 
But in the meantime theatrical prospects are 
desperately impoverished. 








NOW READY, 
NATIONAL SONG, 


GUARD THY SEA-GIRT HOME: 


By EK. REYLOFF. 
SUNG BY SIGNOR FOLI. 


“Forget not, Sons of England, 
And those her rights who claim, 
You have no choice 
When honour’s voice 


NEW 


Bids thee enro] thy name. 
None must withstand, 
'Tis Heaven’s command— 
Guard thou thy birthland’s fame.” 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
MOSCHELES’ CELEBRATED 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND.” 


Fantasia on the 
“GROVES OF BLARNEY,” “GARRY OWEN,” 


AND 
“ST. PATRICK’S DAY.” 
Paraphrased and Arranged by 


J. RUMMEL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Lonpoxn: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 








Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 





permanent degeneracy of the stage: we hold that 


ee 


NOW READY, 


Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





BY 


JUDAS MACCABAUS, 


COMPOSED BY 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL, 


IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE. 
With Accompaniment for the Organ or Piunoforte, 


DR. JOHN CLARKE. 





LONDON: 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 


Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps, 





THE STABAT MATER, 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 





VOCAL SCORE, 


WITH PIANOFORYE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT, 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 


Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 





BY 


— 


LONDON: 


CRAMER & CO. 
201, Recent Srreer, W. 


THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 


THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 


WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


LIMITED, 





The clear 
equally av: 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


‘ 


NOW READY, 


Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 





BY 


BY 





THE CREATION, 
JOSEPH HAYDN. 
VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 


and small size of this Edition render it 
e for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, and a 4 
handbook for the hearers of the Oratorio, 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


eens ese OE OSES 





28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
le In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
, COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walntt. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


de 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 45 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,” The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 








MENT Which ¢0 often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
; tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 
110 GUINEAS. 

det th BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
ad as 8 In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 

£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
ail CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
tM; 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


/ 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


— eee 





No. 1, 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4, 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeare System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*," The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 





CRAMER & COS 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 


Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo, 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette, 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48, 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops, 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson. 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello, Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté, 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Srmpie and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 6s. UPWARDS, 


Accorpina to Number or Srors anp 812k. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tue invention of the “ Dovsie Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘‘ Forrft Expressir ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or wn per The “Hanpz Eournne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 

AN ILLU STRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SB@HILLISG. 
Mu PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
: AND DRAMATIC EFEECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


JEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 


LLOY D. l vol. 8vo., 
qin RAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and 
b FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 1 vol 
8vo. 
ELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GER- 
j MANY. By the Times Correspondent at Berlin. 1 vo 
vO. 
| EYOND THESE VOICES: By the 
EARL OF DESART. 8 vols. 
MYHE FLORENTINES: A Story of 
Homelife in Italy. By the Countess MARIE MONTE- 
MERI 3 vols. 


“A Novel. 


1 vol. 


Be GHT WITH A PRICE. 


By the Author of ‘ Golden Pippin.” 


| ADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH. By 
Jd JAMES GRANT. 3 vols. 
JOBERT LYNNE. A Novel. By 
MARY BRIDGMAN. 2 vols. 
PRIVATE INQUIRY. By CHARLES 


H. ROSS. 3 vols. 


KF ALSELY TRUE. A Novel. 
CASHEL HOEY. 8 vols. 


“RIGHTED WRONG. 


‘By Mrs. 
sy EDMUND 





YATES. 38 vols. _ 

MHE INQUISITOR. By WILLIAM 
GILBE RT. Svols. —_ 

im SRNACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By 


LANGFORD CECLL. 8 vols. 


YROUGHT TO BOOK. By HENRY 
SPICER, 2 vols. 
CHOOLED with BRIARS: a Story of 
h to-day. ave 


r INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Price 7s. 6d., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, originally 
published at 12s., 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH! 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tur Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Masic Selected and Revised, 


Axp aN Istropucrony Essay on tur Riss anp Progress oF 
tue Rounp, Catcn, anp Canon ; 


Axso Biograraicat Notices Or tux Composers, 
Written by 

RIMBAULT, LL.D., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


sponding Member of the viety of Antiquaries, Scotland $ 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 


EDWARD F. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 


RENDANO, 





A. 


Noam panne s, d. 

Chant du Paysan (Morceau CERRD 8 0 

Laura (Mazurka) ..... sooee 8 O 

Napolitaine (Valse de Salon) ocee ce peccoscocecs 8 0 

Sur le Lac (Nocturne) . povocvccsecocsccen BD 

Fantasie-Valse........... 40 
These compositions are gaat sts tg  eflective, 


bein 
thoroughly original in style, melodious and pleasing, an | 
ponseasing no inordinate difficulties, 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





NEW COMIC SONGS. 








Cod liver oil. H. 8. Leigh .. eee cece cc cccces 3% 
The Story of a Naughty little le Bor Ditto . cooee 8 O 
Unele John. Ditto . oe cc ccensodnesoe BS O 
The Cats. Howard Paul... - $0 60 00 co cecee 8 0 
The Fancy Bazaar. . W. 2 AACR RI 40 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
J, T. HAYES, LYAL iL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 

(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2a. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; ly post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 

On T Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

cloth, Is. ; by post, Is. a; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 

by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, Is. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 

RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s.’ 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 

Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 

MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8, CHRYSOSTOM. 

> BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

8. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 

LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 

SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 

of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 

Use. (A thorough Sermon- Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


and other 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 


PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. LII., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 


&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68; by 
post, 63. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 33. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d. ; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I, On Parespytertanism and [avinaism. 
Vol Il. On AnapartisM, the Inpeprypents, and the QuaKrrs, 
Vol. IU. On Meruopism and Swepenporaians, 
Each 3s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Lrons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”—British Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION, 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d, 


with a Preface by 
Bishop of Winchester. 1s, ; 








WORKS BY MF. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


1s. Bd. 
“wr agonal to Scripture and Antiquity. 


t, 
oswa ibe the  ¥¢ YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s, 8d. 








Cuanza & Oo, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


J. T. BAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 





EVERY 





























































































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, 
59, BOLD STREET, 


LONDON, W., and 
LIVERPOOL, 





MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRavIs. 


Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Werk sent poit fre, 





B 


PIANOFORTE 


CRAMER & 


RIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


& HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 


64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire, 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


C0.’S BRIGHTON enh. 


64, Waust STREBi 





THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 
(Ane & CO., are appointed sole Agents in 
/) Great Britian and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 
ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, W. 





Musical Play is 


Evening-parties, &c. 
mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus. The play is in one act, 
with adaptable scenery; the music light and sparkling. Ia 
handsome cover, with illustrated title-page, Price 5s, net. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


RAWING ROOM OPERETTAS for Ladies 


Voices ; in one act, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


j a ay A PARLOUR MAID. Music by 
C. Levey. Words by H. L. F. pu Txargavx. 
Price %. 
a. Music by W. C. Levey. Words by 
H. L. F. pv Terrgavux. Price 2a. 


HE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 


for Young Ladies. 


Music by Luria: Boxpese. 
specially adapted for School-examinations, 
It contains three principal rdles—soprano, 








RAMER’S 
HAYDN :— 


extra, 78. 6d. 








CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 


the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 


Beethoven’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 
covers, 4s. 6d. ; 


or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 


Mozart’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper cover® 
8s. ; cloth, 63 

Haydn's Ten Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





oy ozous WINE. German Drinking Song, by 
Gustave Houzet. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Price 3s. 








4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





ALOP from “BALLO IN MASCHERA,” 
arranged by T. Bnowsz. Price 8s. 


Cuaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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ENCLISH “sonas. 


The voices are indicated as follows (s) Soprano ; (c) Contralto ; 


(r) Tenor ; (B) Bass. 


BALFE, M. W. Hidden Voices (s) 

I love thee (in E flat and G inns (x , 
BARNETT, J. My fairy Queen (s) at 
BENEDICT, J ULES. Bocchina (s) 
Haleyon days (in E flat and F) (s) 


” ” 
” ” 
G flat) (s) 
(The above three are sung by Malle. " Nilsson). 
~ + How Many? (rt) .. 
a The Dead Soldier (Der todte Soldat) (xt 1) 


BLUMENTHAL, J. O waly, waly, up the bank (in F and A flat) (s).. 


(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 
BORDESE, L. Over the merry Campanian a: 
The first Christmas night. . . 
CALLCOTT, J.G. The Warning (s) 
(Sung by Mdme. Gilardoni. ) 
CHRISTY’S SONGS. Driven from home 
a Mill May.. 
DISTIN, T. Exile’s home (1) 
»  , Ima fisherman bold (B) 
The Miller’s Maid (7) oe 
DOUGLAS, HOPE. First and last Kiss (sts) oo 
Message from the Sea (7) 
Work still to do (7) .. 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. Marguerite .. pan 
Cleansing fires (in C and D) (B) .. 
(Sung by Mr. Santley). 
GOUNOD, CH. The Brooklet’s Song 
HARVEY, Mrs. I’m faithful to fate sd Molly’ 8 faith” (8) 
HERVE. Song of the Butterfly (s) oe 
- My hope is o’er(s) 
LODER, E.J. Kings of the Ocean a. aK 
MASSON, Mrs. Love measthou lovest me once .. 
PYNE, Mdme. BODDA. Inez, Waltz ~ (s) 
PUGET, A. The Abbey Bell .. 
REED, GERMAN. “If,” Song.. oe 
REYLOFF, E. Birthday Song .. es 
ve Fireside Dreams (s) 
* Over the rolling Sea (s) ° 
(The last mentioned two are sung by Sig. Foli. ) 
SANTLEY,C. Only to love (in C and D) (r ors) . . 
(Sung by the composer.) 
SMART, H. Bird and the lute (s) 


ee 


” ” 


On the Mountains, Echo Ph (in E flat and 


The Bird’s were telling one another (in F and A mms () 


STANISLAUS, F. Frou-frou (7) 
8T. GERMAINE, Mdme. Clasp hands and say good- bye . - 
Mi Thy voice across my spirit falls .. 
SWEDISH BALLAD. Spring and Autumn (in D and E) (s) 
(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 
SMITH, C. W. My lady sleeps (1) 
TIDDEMAN, Miss. Starry Crowns of Heaven, Sacred Song 
Sound Sleep, 

TAYLOR, W.F. Syren’s Spell (s) ‘ 
Voice that went and came, The . a 

VIVIEN. Katty Molloy, Irish Ballad (s) .. 

WILHELM. Who'll watch the Rhine (Die wacht am Rhein) 


VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, #0. 


” 





ARDITI,L. For ever mine, Duettino (st).. ee 

BISHOP, Sir. H. Sleep, lady sleep, Trio (ssp) oe oe 
HERVE. Can you go (Chilpéric), Duet (s7) res oe 
LUTZ, MEYHR. Dreams (st). .. 


TAYLOR, B. The minstrels are a happy race (Part ‘Song) (sors) 


ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC. 
ARDITI,L, Per sempre mio, Duet (st) .. oe 
LINDSAY, COL. Provvidenza, Duet (sc) oe 
LUTZ, MEYER. Xenia, Scena (s) oe ee 
ROMAN 0,G. L’Invito al mare (s) 
(Sung by Mr. Santley.) 
” Tl Lamento della prigioniera, Canzone (s) 
” Non ti lagnar, Canzonetta (s) is 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 








(a) signifies easy ; (b) moderately difficult ; ) difficult. 


BAUMFELDER, J. Tyrolienne (b) be és ° 
BILEMMA H. Reverie (b) ee 
BROUSTELL. Tarentella(c) .. 
BUHL, A. Clairde Lune (b) .. 
” L’Entrée a Londres (b) 

Souvenir a Richmond (6) 

DUBOIS, Ch. La Marseillaise (a) 
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| JAELL, A. 








AND CO.’S 
MOST RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES—(ontinu’ 


EGGHARD, J. Ame Chirie (b) . : 
Pensieri fuggitivi (0b) 
GRETTON,G. Marche Joyeuse (c) oe 


GOLLINELLI, E. 


Filina, Nocturne (c) . 


Aux bords d’une source, ‘Impromptu (ce) .» 


KEENS, H.P. Grand Italian Trumpet march (b) .. 
KOETTLITZ, E. Chilpéric, Fantasia f- > 
re Trish Airs - 7 
Pres d'un Ruisseau, Fantasia (c) oe 
KUHE, ‘W. Brave old oak (Oh. vs oe ee ee 
The Sea, the Sea (b) . >s oe 
LACHON, P. La Marseillaise (b) >. ° ; ee 


MUDIE, T. M. Operatic Melodies : 
No. 1. Una furtiva lagrima ()) 
2. Io son ricco (b) . 
3. Dal tuo stellato (b) 
4. Di tanti palpiti ()) 
5. Che fard senza (b).. 
6. Ah forse 6 lui ()) .. 
NAYLOR, S. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c) 


L’Oca del’ Cairo, Fantasia (c) 


” 
OURY, Mdme. Souvenir de Paris (b) 
| RENDANO, A. Chant du paysan (b) ‘ 
a Napolitain, Valse de salon () 
me Laura (b) 


Fantasia Valse (d) 


RUMMEL, J. Divertissement Militaire on National Bongs 


and German) 


SMITH, C. W. Three characteristic sketches (b) 


Ophelia, Mazurka (5) 


THALBERG, 8. Dal tuo Stellato (Extrait de “ Most ”) (ec 


No. 


Som bo 


| SPINDLER, H. Slumber Sweetly (b)  .. 
SURENNE, J. T. Bijoux Operatiques (a or b) : 
1. Batti, Batti .. 

. Ah perdona 

. Il mio tesoro .. 

. Voi che sapete 

. Dove sono... 


. Sull’ aria 


Study in E flat major ) 
TONEL, L. Spray of Ocean (b) .. ° 

Babbling Streams ()) ve 
VOGLER, E. Die Grotte (b) °.. . 


WOLLENHAUPT, H. 


” ” 
” ” 


L’Esperance (0) . . 
Mars, Grande Marche (ec) . 


Héléne, Valse ()).. 
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PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


DIABELLI, A. Twenty-eight, Progressive melodious exercises in four 


books: (a) 
Bx. 1. Exercise in C major and minor .. oe 
‘ » in F and G major or minor es 
8. PA D major and minor os pe 
4. A and E major and minor oe 


FAVARGER, R. II Trovatore, Grand Duo (c) 


La Sonnambula, Grand Duo (c 
et. M. Marcia Alla Turea, 4 from 


JAELL, A, 


Athens (c) 


ER, "Ruins of 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Bon-Bon, The (Illustrated) 


Chilpéric, The do. 


Crystal Fountain, The .. 


Winter Nights, The 


Azalea, The ae 
Blue Bell, The 


Chilpéric, The 
Fairies’ Greeting 


(Illustrated) « 
Christine ‘Nilsson, The t 


0. 
do. 


Magic, The (Illustrated). 
Rose of the Alps (do.) .. 


Brigand, The .. 
Bridal Bells, The 

Chilpéric, The .. 
Delight of the Ball 
Squib, The ae 


Genevra, The .. 
Little Pet, The .. 
Morning Star, The 


Evening, The .. 





QUADRILLES. 


WALTZES. 


GALOPS. 
POLKAS. 


SCHOTTISCHE. 


London: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


o* W. M. Lutz 
.. C. H. R. Marriott 
-» W. Hemingway 
.. O. H. RB. Marriott 


-  G. Richardson 

W. M. Lutz 
| 0. H. R. Marriott 
4 F. Musgrave 
F. A. Reissiger 
W. H. Montgomery 
ee W. M. Lutz 


©: Selae..s 
. 


. e Richardson 


e W. M, Lutz 


+» W. Hemingway 
As J. Boucher 
.. W. Hemingway 


+» W. Hemingway 
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CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S -GIFT-BOOKS, 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, &c., IN VARIOUS COLOURS. ‘ 


PIANOFORTE. 
DANCE ALBUM. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, illustrated cover, gilt edges, &c., con- 
taining 16 pieces by Godfrey, Arditi, &e. Price 2s. 
_. ALBUM OF NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galop, and Polka, by the best Dance Music Composers 
of the day. Profusely illustrated, gilt edges, &c., 7s. 6d. 
THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
A collection of Reels, Strathspeys, &c., for Pianoforte. Arranged by J. T. 
Surenne. One vol., fancy cloth. Price 7s. 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT WORDS. 


For Pianoforte. Arranged by J.T. Surenne, 1 vol., fancy cloth. Price 7s. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 8s. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 7s. 
HAYDN’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth; various colours, gilt: edges and letters. Price 5s. 


CLEMENTI’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges, &c. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 
Edited by Lindsay Sloper. .. In two vols., cloth, 15s. each. 
MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 
(Songs without Words.) 
Limp cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


Price 4s. 6d, 


Complete. 





HARMONIUM. 


POPULAR TUTOR. 

Giving a clear Explanation of the Stops and the use of the Bellows, with 
a variety of Favourite Melodies, easily arranged for the Instrument 
by E. F. Rimbault. Scarlet Cloth, gilt edges, price 3s.; or in paper 
covers, 2s. 





SACRED AIRS, 
A collection of, selected from the works of Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Rossini, Mendelssohn, &c., arranged by E. F. Rimbault. 
Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 
SONGS BY HANDEL, 

A Selection of, extracted from his Oratorios, arranged expressly by E. F. 
Rimbault. Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 
PSALMS, HYMNS, AND CHANTS, 

A Selection of the most Favourite, by eminent Church Composers, including 
the celebrated ‘‘Te Deum" by Jackson, arranged expressly by E. F. 
Rimbault. Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 


! 
| 





VOCAL. 


VOCAL GEMS. 

A collection of upwards of 400 of the most popular and standard songs of the 
day, with pianoforte accompaniment and including some of the best of 
Wallace and Balfe’s Operatic songs, in three vols., cloth, price 6s. each, 

SONGS OF THE WAR. 

French and German. As sung by the Belligerent Armies. With the original 
words and an English translation by L. H. F.du Terreaux. Fancy cloth 
gilt edges and letters, price 3s.; or in two-parts, paper covers, 1s. each, 

WOOD'S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
In One Volume, half Moroéco, gilt edges, &c., &c., price 21s.; or in 8 vols 
fancy cloth, gold lettered, 7s. each. * 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
With New Symphonies and Arrangements, by G. A. Macfarren. One yol, 
cloth, 18s. ' 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 

A Book of, with the Ancient Melodies to which they are sung (including the 
celebrated ‘ Boar’s Head Song’). Collected and edited by E. F. Rim. 
bault, LL.D., F.8.A. Bound in limp cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

NURSERY RHYMES, 

A Collection of, with the Tunes to which they are still sung in the nurseries of 
England. Obtained principally from oral tradition, collected and edited by 
E. F, Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A.. Cloth, illustrated frontispiece. Price 3s, 

HANDEL’S “ MESSIAH.” 

Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by W. Horsley, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. In cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
HANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABAUS.” 

Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by Dr. John 
Clarke. Cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
HAYDN’S ‘‘ CREATION.” 


— 





Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Cloth, gilt 
lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
ROSSINI'S “STABAT MATER.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Cloth, gilt 


lettered and coloured edges. Price 2s. 
CELEBRATED GLEES AND PART-SONGS. 
Cramer’s Collection of. Vol. I, coloured cloth, gilt letters, marble edges, 
Price 10s. 
THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS OF ENGLAND. 

* A collection of nearly 400 specimens of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Adapted to modern use. The words revised, 
adapted, or re-written by the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe. The music 
selected and revised, and au introductory essay on the rise and progress 
of the Round, Catch, and Canon; also biographical notices of the 
Composers, written by Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., Member of the 
Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm. Price 12s. 





—— ————— 





POPULAR OPERETTAS. 
FOR DRAWING-ROOM AND OTHER REPRESENTATION, 


“WANTED A PARLOUR MAID. 

For Three Ladies’ Voices (two Sopranos arid Contralto), written by Henry 
Ffrench, composed by W. C. Levey, with stage directions, &c. Paper 
covers, 2s. 

THE SLEEPING QUEEN. 
(Comic.) 
In Two Acts, for Soprano, Contralto (or Mezzo-Soprano), Tenor, Bass, and 
Chorus, written by Henry Farnie, composed by Balfe. Stiff covers, 15s. 


*THE ROSE OF SAVOY. 

For Three Ladies’ Voices, «(two Sopranos and Contralto), written by Henry 
Farnie, composed by Luigi Bordese, with stage directions, &c. LIllus- 
trated cover, 5s. 

PUNCHINELLO. 

In One Act, for Quintett (Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, and 
Bass), with or without chorus, written by H. Farnie, composed by W. C. 
Levey. Stiff illustrated cover, price 15s. Libretto with stage directions, 
dresses, &c. Price ls, 

"FASHION. 
(Operetta.) f 
In One Act, for Ladies. 


W. C. Levey, with stage directions, &c., &c. 2s. 
JESSY LEA. 7 
In Two Acts, for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass. Written by John 


Oxenford, composed by G. A. Macfarren, Cloth, 21s. 


‘BRIDE OF SONG. 
In One Act, for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor; and Bass, without Chorus. 
Written by H. Farnie, ‘composed by Jules Benedict. Cloth, 12s.°, 


* These musical plays are specially adapted for School Examinations, 
Evening Parties, Private Soirées, dc.» They contain three principal rélee— 
Soprano ,Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, and Chorus, and the music is light and 
sparkling. ° ; . ed 


ks 


Written by L. H. F. du Terreaux, composed by 2 


. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANO. 


Limp cloth, 6s., containing the Rudiments of Music, extracts from Cramer's 
Celebrated Tutor, and Lessons, Exercises, &c., arranged in a-progres- 
sive manner. 

EDUCATIONAL yc FOR THE PIANO, ~ 
ol. 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing extracts from.Cramer’s Celebrated Studies for 
Advanced Pupils, with Fantasias, Moreeaux, &c., selected from the 
works of the great masters, Handel, Mozart, Herz, Haydn, Cramer, &c. 

- EDUCATIONAL wot FOR THE VOICE. — 
ol. I. 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing the Rudiments of Music and all the necessary 
Instructions for the perfect cultivation of the Voice ; Lessons, Exercises, 
&c., selected from the Italian school of singing and the works of 
Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, and other celebrated masters; Duets, Trios, 


and Part-songs, by celebrated composers. * 
EDUCATIONAL oa FOR THE VOICE. 
Vol. II. ‘ 


i cloth, 6s., containing Observations on the Art of Singing, by Gareia, 
writers; 


iT LS with Exercises, Advanced Solfeggi, &c., from the most celebra 


+ “antl Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., by popular and well-known composers. 


THEORETICAL. 


HARMONY AND THOROUGHBASS, 





Sk a 


| Introduction to, with” numerous Examples and Exércises, by John Goss, 


Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music, Organist of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. ‘Limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

“¥e if .. HARMONY, ay 
Treatise on, translated and adapted from the German of Ernst Friedrich 
Richter, Gat at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipsic), by 


Taylor. Limp cloth, price 7s. Gd. 
- i -. HARMONY, 
Rudiments of, with progressive exereises, by G. A. Macfarren. Limp cloth 
s oe es ee price 7s. 6d. i 





London: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED; 201, Regent Street, W.> .. 
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Printed and Published by Janas Swirt, of 65, King-strect, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Printing-office of Swirt & Co,, 65, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Dec. 80th, 1870. : 
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